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SOME time ago I received an invitation to meet 
the Bishop of Jerusalem at a luncheon party given 
in New York City. On being conducted to the 
reception-room of the spacious house, I discovered 
that I was the only layman among a score or 
more of distinguished clerics. I confess that for 
the moment I was taken aback, for you never saw 
such a display of well-brushed broadcloth, of stiff, 
white cuffs. Merely to witness so many vigorous 
.and confident priests gathered together was an 
astonishment. In my ignorance of such matters 
I had concluded that all Protestant denominations 
had for some time past been in a moribund con- 
dition. <A single glimpse of these hearty, well- 
constituted gentlemen proved the opposite. I felt 
as one might who turns over some familiar 
garden stone and finds that it is concealing count- 
less black beetles pursuing activities inconceivably 
remote from one’s own comprehension or interest. 

At luncheon I spoke little. With what avidity, 
with what a clatter and chatter, when grace had 
been said, did these affable clerics sit down to 
their cranberry sauce! How they nodded and 
becked to each other, and what civil jocosities 
were bandied among them! The conversation 
turned presently to radios, which were in those 
days more of a novelty than they now are. The 
Rev. ——— held the table as he spoke in stirring 
terms of broadcasting his sermon “to the great 
invisible congregation.” He uttered the words 


* great invisible congregation” in so hushed and 
solemn a tone that I at first thought he was 
referring to some supernatural experience. I had 
a vision of the Rev. ——, pale-faced and amiable, 
speaking a few edifying words to an invisible host 
made up of angels and archangels, cherubim and 
seraphim. On looking at him again, however, as 
he tapped at his wine-glass with his plump, indoor 
hand, I decided that this unctuous note in his 
voice was merely a part of his professional 
manner. Evidently his companions had come to 
the same conclusion, for each and all of them, 
as though at a given signal, stopped eating and 
began to turn up the whites of their eyes after the 
identical fashion of African witch-doctors when 
they are up to roguery with their morsels of fur, 
feathers, and flamingo excrement. 

I also hastened to compose my features; but, 
with the eye of a cat who has been invited to eat 
with cotton-tailed rabbits, I let my glance wander 
down the table. I wished to take stock of these 
men, each one of whom I knew represented in 
his person, like a Queen bee, a hive of sancti- 
monious churchgoers. Obviously, if my interest 
in sociology were genuine, I could no longer 
afford to disregard the influence of these people, 
even in so emancipated and cosmopolitan a city 
as New York. 

Since that occasion, therefore, I have made a 
practice of reading as many present-day sermons 
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as I could lay my hands on. Indeed, it was an 
ambition of mine to make a careful study of the 
intellectual and literary value of the homilies 
preached in Manhattan during the space of a year. 
What a lack of taste, what a lack of intellect, 
what a low level of culture, what obscurantism, 
what shameless cant was suddenly disclosed! So 
these are the people, I thought, who are constantly 
inveighing against us poor men of letters. To find 
any worth in the words of these “ blind mouths ” 
was like looking for a few grains of wheat in an 
enormous stack of valueless straw. My purpose, 
perforce, became more modest. Instead of writing 
a book, I decided to content myself with an 
article; and instead of the sermons preached 
during a year, to consider those preached on one 
day of the year. I propose, therefore, to make 
a few selections from the pulpit messages delivered 
on one particular Sunday and to add a few 
observations of my own. 

The Rev. Dr. Christian F. Reisner, pastor of 
the Chelsea Methodist Episcopal Church and the 
Broadway Temple, paid a tribute to District 
Attorney Buckner, familiar to many of us as “the 
padlock man.” “He is a fighter with convictions 
and has the character which a simple religion of 
a poorly-paid itinerant Methodist preacher builds 
into a man’s soul.” Dr. Reisner then comments 
upon the number of ministers’ sons who have won 
enviable distinction, and he mentions John E. 
Andrews, “ the Subway Passenger”; J. Roy Allen 
of the Life-Saver Candy Firm; Fletcher Mont- 
gomery, President of the Knox Hat Company: 
and E. H. Harriman; and Flagler of Florida. 
“These men,” he concludes, “succeed because 
they get ideals that spur their deepest capabilities 
and are taught that God’s law furnishes the rules 
for real success, and by the practice of early 
worship they sun their souls until courage and 
purity arm them to win the contest.” Dr. Reisner 
should know better than to think that financial 
success can be taken as a test of virtue. What 
has candy-making or hat-making to do with the 
growth of the soul? God’s law does not furnish 
rules for success. King David was shrewd enough 
to observe this, and wise men in every generation 
have remarked upon it. And as for this chat 
concerning Mr. Allen and Mr. Montgomery and 
Mr. Flagler of Florida “sunning their souls” by 
early worship “until courage and purity arm 
them to win in the contest,” it is nothing but the 
most blatant claptrap. Dr. Reisner, a minister of 
the Gospel, is guilty of confusing God’s values 
with the values of American industrialism. 

The Rev. Dr. Walter Duncan Buchanan, pastor 
of the Broadway Presbvterian Church, declared 
his unalterable belief in Fundamentalism: “ Those 
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who oppose Fundamentalism take away some- 
thing and give nothing. I would rather have the 
faith of a village milkmaid than that of one of 
these Modernists. It is the Christianity of 
Fundamentalism that makes life beautiful. There 
is not one discovery that has been made in science 
that has in any way spoiled the truth of any words 
in the Bible.” Dr. Buchanan read from a Bible 
150 years old which had belonged to his great- 
grandmother. What has the Christianity of 
Fundamentalism to do with the seagulls that 
each day, at the hour before dawn, fly over the 
towers of New York? And yet they are beautiful. 
Or with African boys and girls playing together 
under leaves as large as elephant ears? And they 
are beautiful. His point of view is provincial in 
the extreme. And what shall we'say of his other 
utterance when it has been an open secret that 
for the last half-century every fresh discovery 
of science has spoiled some “truth” written in 
the Bible? 

The Rev. William Thomson Hanzesche, pastor 
of Prospect Street Presbyterian Church, declared 
that “Science, trying to explain life, ends its 
explanation in perplexity,” and went on to assert, 
in direct opposition to the theories held by Dr. 
Reisner, that “the wrong does seem to triumph, 
good does not seem to be profitable. The evil 
does seem to succeed.” ‘In the House of God,” 
he tells us, “we learn that there is liberty in 
the world, but that liberty has in it and back 
of it a law—the law of liberty.” And finally: 
“The House of God reveals to us God, toiling and 
working to right the wrong and make permanent 
the good.” How much more, we may ask, does 
not religion, trying to explain life, end _ its 
explanation in perplexity? What about the 
doctrine of the Atonement or the doctrine of the 
three Incomprehensibles? And what the House 
of God usually reveals is an extremely foolish 
man talking to a great many extremely foolish 
women. 

The Rev. Alfred Buncombe, at the First 
Reformed Church at Long Branch, preaching on 
‘A Creed for the American Home,” declared that 
the home was the place for the “ manufacture of 
citizenship,” and went on to say that there were 
“groups and companies of well-behaved, happy 
and healthy young people who are living such a 
full and beautiful life as has perhaps been never 
lived before by any generation of youth. But 
they are the few and the elect and come from 
fortunate families and from Church communities.” 
Vulgar phrases such as “the manufacture of 
citizens” go (o show how ministers like the: 
Rev. Buncombe and Dr. Reisner are impressed 
by the ideals and catchwords of the industrial 
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deserts by which they are surrounded. The lives 
of girls and boys that belong to church com- 
munities in America are by no means more full 
and beautiful than those lived by girls and boys 
of other countries and other generations. Indeed, 
if the truth is to be told, the lives of these 
young people are often sex-starved and extremely 
parochial. 

The Rev. Dr. Walter J. Swaffield, of the Park 
Avenue Baptist Church, preached on “ The First 
Five Minutes After Death.” ‘We have assur- 
ance,” he said, “that the life beyond is revealed 
in all its glory immediately following the death 
of the body.” When one considers the solemn 
reality of death, and with what awe and wist- 
ful thinking it has been regarded by the sons 
of men from earliest times, we can feel only 
offended at Dr. Swaffield’s pretended confidence. 
as though the unanswered secrets of the centuries 
were capable of being explained, like some new 
radio device, by any Baptist who cared to give 
the matter half an hour’s “ quiet thought ” in his 
stuffy study. 

The Rev. R. S. Wightman, of the Presbyterian 
Church, Maywood, preached on “Is God in 
Florida? * The question is a suggestive one and 
was handled in a lively manner by the preacher. 
“Monte Carlo has nothing on Miami or Palm 
Beach. It is difficult to sleep nights in some of 
the hotels because of the hilarity . .. and if 
anyone wants to go to hell in a hurry there 
are greased planks aplenty in Miami and Palm 
Beach.” He declared that God was present in 
Dayton, Florida, but not in Miami or Palm Beach. 

The Rev. Frederick J. Melville, pastor of 
St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church, preached on 
“Daughters of Sorrow.” His sermon was distinctly 
topical. He had read, in the papers, of the 
“convention of beauty specialists,” and he made 
these comments: “The great need of the 
daughters of today is soul beauty. Other beauty 
is vain, for it is made according to the beauty 
of man. Christ also can touch the soul. All that 
is necessary is a willingness to permit him to 
operate, and the purpose of my sermon today 
is to beautify your souls acting in the operation 
as the assistant of Christ the genuine soul-beauty 
specialist.” 

How the congregations of these ministers 
manage to put up with such sorry exhibitions of 
bad taste and loose thinking baffles me. Are they 
really so lacking in refinement that they don’t 
find anything wrong? Let these ministers learn 
from John Bunyan the tinker, and from those 
two saints. John Wesley and John Woolman. 

Christ the genuine soul-heauty specialist! 1 ask 
you to look well at these words, to weigh their 
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associations in your mind, and then to think of 
the sublime figure of the Bible legend, who for 
thirty years lived in Nazareth, divorced com- 
pletely from the practical, everyday life of the 
world, nursing in his heart a secret as beautiful 
as it was heroic. Let your mind dwell on this 
strayed God, on the peculiar quality, deeper than 
life, which emanates from every word that he 
uttered, and then, if you do not understand, 
repeat once more to yourself “Christ the genuine 
soul beauty specialist.” Will nobody take the 
trouble to give even a rudimentary education to 
the Metropolitan ministers? 


The Future of 


Humanism 


One would like to put forward a clear-cut defini- 
tion of the term “ Humanism ™ before proceeding 
to discuss the claims of the various other -isms 
and -ologies which compete with it in the moral, 
wsthetic, and intellectual spheres today. 
Unhappily, however, it is impossible to do this. 
Unlike their Christian friends, Humanists are 
unable to take the view that two mutually contra- 
dictory beliefs such, for example, as the Christian 
doctrines of Free Will and Predestination—the 
former taught by Roman Catholics and most 
Anglicans, the latter by Presybterians—are, in 
fact, compatible within a synthesis of common 
beliefs. 

Bringing to these abstruse problems the only 
criteria which Humanists possess — those of 
reason and common sense-—it appears to them as 
though no two Christians, clerical or lay, chosen 
at random each from one of the innumerable 
Christian denominations in existence, can agree 
upon what Christianity actually is. Statements 
about a “common basis which all Christians 
accept” appear upon examination to be little 
more than a form of eyewash for the multitude 
which, better educated than it was a hundred, or 
even fifty, years ago, is becoming much more 
critical of ecclesiastical pronunciamientos. So, in 
this matter of definition, it would appear that 
Christians are in no better case than their 
Humanist brethren. A hundred or so intellectuals 
foregathered at Geneva last September with the 
object of arriving at a generally acceptable 
definition of Humanism. They met, however, with 
little success. The importance of the scientific 
outlook in our contemporary pattern of thought 
was generally recognized. Nevertheless, it is only 
just beginning to impinge upon the cerebella of 
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the general public. The latter is, to some extent, 
being led up the old religious and metaphysical 
garden-paths for which new and somewhat 
rickety signposts have been hastily constructed 
by ecclesiastics and metaphysicians conscious of 
their waning power over the minds of men. You 
do not, however, provide any better foundation 
for your outworn road by changing its name. 
Kierkegaard Avenue is essentially—or should I 
say, existentially—the same as Unamuno Boule- 
vard, just as Barth Gardens retains its funda- 
mental identity with Calvin Grove. 

Mr. Middleton Murry once defined Humanism 
as “ Absolute respect for the human person within 
the limits of a free society.” One might, how- 
ever, be content to say, as our Christian friends 
say of their Faith, that “ Humanism is a way 
of life.” Humanists are certainly more justified 
in taking this view than are Christians, for, 
throughout its history, Christianity: has been con- 
cerned with creed, doctrine, and dogma, while 
Humanism has concentrated upon the art of 
living. As soon as metaphysics or religion begin 
to interfere with sane, full, and contented living, 
Humanists will turn to David Hume’s famous 
prescription for the cure of metaphysical colly- 
wobbles, “ carelessness and inattention.” If left 
untended by contact with other minds, the human 
brain breeds rank and poisonous weeds of thought. 
Those who lay claim to spiritual authority are 
in danger of megalomania. They believe 
themselves to be in_ possession of finally 
revealed truth and that they have a Divine 
commission to proclaim it. That way arrogance, 
intolerance, and even madness, lie. The Humanist 
will never lay claim to the guardianship 
of any “supernatural” truth, but will bear 
himself humbly in the presence of things as they 
are revealed to him in nature, always with the 
proviso that there may be much around him as 
unseeable as it is unseen, as untouchable as it is 
untouched, and as unhearable as it is unheard. 
The operative word here is, of course, “ may,” 
for the Humanist will require exceedingly solid 
evidence for the “supernormal” in nature. He 
knows that the weight of evidence required to 
establish the truth of an alleged occurrence 
depends upon the nature of that “ occurrence.” If 
the latter is outside normal experience. general or 
scientific, the evidence will have to be weighty 
indeed. 

Bishop Barnes has fully grasped the crucial 
nature of this question of evidence as to historical 
“facts” and, in his recent work The Rise of 
Christianity, has not hesitated to dismiss the 
miraculous element in the Gospels as mythical 
The fact that a great many people have believed 
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in the occurrence of “ supernormal ™ events is, in 
itself, no evidence as to the truth of these events. 
More people believe in the teachings of Buddhism 
or Hinduism than accept the doctrines of 
Christianity. Christians do not, however, argue 
from this that Buddhism or Hinduism is true! The 
Argumentum ad hominem, so often advanced by 
Christian apologists, is also manifestly fallacious. 
The fact that a great scholar or a great scientist 
believes in “supernatural” phenomena is not in 
itself evidence of their authenticity. Great 
scientists and great scholars are _ frequently 
credulous when outside their own particular field. 

One of the greatest threats to the future of 
Humanism is laxity in this matter of evidential 
requirements, coupled with the renaissance of 
religious zealotry. The history of the latter is 
bloody, indeed, and no credit at all to the human 
race. Whenever the Churches have had power 
they have persecuted. The record of Protestants 
in this matter is no better than that of Catholics. 
Power, however, is an essential pre-requisite of 
persecution. The fox is sly and silent till his 
victim is secure. A return to ecclesiastical domina- 
tion is, surely, unthinkable. It is true that we are 
living in an age which makes it easy to despair of 
humanity and, therefore, of Humanism as a way 
of life. Most Humanists hope that we are merely 
in the trough of the wave and that the next crest 
will surmount all those which have gone before. 
History is not entirely lacking in evidence to 
support such an expectation. We cannot, how- 
ever, deny the fact that it is no more than a hope 
and that the resuscitation of dogmatic Christian 
teaching in our schools augurs ill for the future. 
The Churches are obviously trying to make 
capital out of the spiritual vacuum created by the 
demolition of the orthodox Christian position as 
a result of scientific research—such, for example. 
as that which has led to the production of rain by 
human means instead of praving to God for it, or 
to those surgical operations upon the brain which 
have succeeded in converting a number of moral 
imbeciles into worthy citizens. 

The Humanist, nevertheless, preaches no “ dis- 
illusioned scepticism.” There is no indissoluble 
union between this adjective and this noun. A 
sceptic the Humanist may well be. He does not, 
however, deny the possibility of further enlighten- 
ment upon the nature of men and things. The 
attitude of the Humanist is fundamentally 
humble—-though not, one would hope, “ meek,” 
for “meek iess” invites, deserves. and usually 
receives, painful kicks in tender places. In the 
growing shadows of the new religious obscurant- 
ism, let not the Humanist be afraid. Maena est 
veritas et prevalebit. L. B. WALTON. 
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Shock and Its Effects in Man and Animals 


It is a melancholy thought that we now know 
a great deal about shock-—its symptoms, causes, 
and treatment. This is one of the by-products 
of two devastating wars. 

The single word “shock” covers, however, a 
multitude of phenomena, related yet very diverse, 
often differing in symptoms yet having as a 
common end-result a reduction in nervous tone, 
resulting frequently in loss of consciousness or, 
in extreme cases, in death. This is particularly 
true of shock that is unconnected with a 
hemorrhage or a burn. There is, for example, 
the sudden surprise at close quarters accompanied 
by a loud or penetrating noise, as when some- 
body jumps out on us from a dark alcove or 
doorway. Shock here results in a momentary 
paralysis which may or may not end in a com- 
plete faint. Then the casualty, not unknown 
among telephonists, arising from a sudden loud 
noise in the headphones, causing the victim an 
immediate loss of consciousness. There are the 
well-known symptoms of shock on the receipt of 
bad news, where the cause 1s_ basically 
emotional: and so on. 

This is not the place, nor has the writer the 
competence, to deal with the subject of shock in 
any but general terms; and even this diffuse 
analysis is intended merely to introduce a series 
of observations on animals that have come to 
light recently and to examine more particularly 
one of the implications arising therefrom. Chrono- 
logically the first came from an _ entomologist 
engaged on investigating the learning ability in 
ants. Having constructed a simple maze, he set 
one after another of the ants to finding their 
way out of the maze. His first result was to 
observe that some ants learn more readily than 
others. Then came the unexpected, and accidental, 
observation that occasionally an ant, having 
successfully found its way out several times, 
would make a mistake, find itself in difficulty, and 
go into a state of catalepsy. This seemed always 
to happen with the best “ pupils.” The experi- 
menter, probably anxious to avoid the use of 
human terms, referred to this as a “ neurosis.” 
The fact that an ant in this “ neurotic” state 
revived immediately when held under the cold- 
water tap suggests that there may be a closer 
parallel with the human fainting condition. 

Within a short while several letters appeared 
in The Times describing related phenomena in 
other animals. One described how a tahr,-a kind 
of goat of South-East Asia, fainted when caught 
in a net. Subsequently it came to, got on its 


feet, and, looking round and seeing a man still 
there, promptly fainted again. Other letters 
described birds dropping to the ground un- 
conscious (for reasons that could not be dis- 
covered) and subsequently reviving. Other cases 
are known of such fainting conditions, some- 
times leading to the death of the individual, and 
the list includes several kinds of insects, birds, 
and mammals. In all cases there is the associa- 
tion of the fainting (catalepsy, neurosis, shock, 
loss of consciousness—call it what you will) with 
the sudden appearance of difficulty cr anxiety, or 
of actual danger. In fact, when examined in 
detail these cases bear a striking resemblance in 
every way to similar phenomena in human beings. 
And the important thing is that they occur over 
a Wide section of the animal kingdom. 

A closely-related phenomenon has long been 
known among animals, where a nervous reflex, 
in the face of difficulty or danger, causes an 
animal to feign death or injury. This “ playing 


possum” is again found in insects, spiders, birds 


and mammals, and bears in its symptons and 
attendant circumstances a close parallel with 


the fainting conditions already noted. In the 
majority of cases of injury-feigning or playing 
possum, the process seems to be automatic under 
certain circumstances, and its use may con- 
ceivably be correlated with a genetical factor. In 
others we cannot be so sure. An old male hyena 
has been observed to feign death when hotly 
pursued by dogs, lying perfectly still and allowing 
the dogs to push i around without showing any 
sign of life—until it sees a chance of escape, 
when it is up and away in an instant. Not enough 
is Known about this to say whether the hyena was 
in a state of catalepsy or whether it was adopting 
deliberately a ruse. It is significant that it has 
been seen in old hyenas only (wisdom with years, 
perhaps!). 

A good deal of discussion has been indulged 
in and many experiments made to determine 
whether animals have intelligence in the human 
sense; whether they can think, whether they have 
a consciousness. It seems likely that if animals 
can lose consciousness, then they have a conscious- 
ness to lose, and we do not make the issue more 
definitive by substituting such words as “neurosis,” 
“catalepsy,” and so on. It is, moreover, significant 
that the apparently non-genetical examples are 
found in the best pupils and the old males. 
Certainly the whole subject of shock and its 
effects in animals deserves a closer attention. 

Maurice Burton. 
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Atheist All Sorts 


IN Roman Catholic circles, understand, 
M. Jacques Maritain is regarded as a kind of 
catalyst, capable of converting heretics to the 
true faith without changing a personal belief 
which differs from the orthodox formula. If I 
doubt his efficacy as an indirect missionary, it 
is probably because I find his arguments so 
unconvincing that they seem more likely to lead 
away from Rome than towards it. Nevertheless 
I recognize in him a_ subtle controversialist, 
scholarly, urbane, and skilled in expressing his 
thoughts with graceful ease and an aura of 
profundity. Perhaps his most valuable quality as 
a polemical writer is his engaging method of 
meeting opponents half way, and I can well 
imagine some of them being led along in an 
amiable discussion about it and about, until they 
find themselves at the cathedral door and in a 
mood to glance in at the glowing altar and to 
bend an ear to the gospel music. 

His recent broadcast on “The Meaning of 
Contemporary Atheism” (admirably translated 
by Robert Speaight) was a typical example of his 
highly individual and also highly involuted treat- 
ment. Who but M. Maritain could have 
discovered so many species of Atheist and 
described their respective characters with such 
elaboration? He distinguishes between practical 
Atheists, who believe that they believe in God 
but deny him by bowing down before the world 
of power or money, and pseudo-Atheists who 
believe that they disbelieve in God, but wrongly, 
since the God they deny is not God but some- 
thing else. Thirdly, there are absolute Atheists, 
who really do deny the very God in whom the 
faithful believe (Creator, Saviour, and Father of 
us all) and who consequently are bound to 
change their whole system of values and stake 
their all against the transcendence of God or 
indeed any transcendence whatsoever. And there 
are various sub-species, such as_ certain 
philosophers, and people who render a_ purely 
formal allegiance to the God in whom they 
imagine they believe. 

M. Maritain is specially worried over the 
absolute Atheists, and he worries them, in an 
argumentative sense, so thoroughly that when he 
has finished they have become almost unrecog- 
nizable. even by themselves. We are invited to 
accept the very remarkable fact “that a man 
does not become an absolute Atheist because he 
has made certain rational and speculative inquiries 
into the problem of God™; absolute Atheism 
* begins with a fundamental act of moral choice,” 
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similar to that of an individual who, in emerging 
from youth to manhood, rejects not only the 
subordinations of the nursery but any subordina- 
tion whatever. Thus it is “an act of faith in 
reverse gear” and carries the internal con- 
tradiction that while “it declares that all 
religion must disappear ... it is in itself a 
religious phenomenon.” By committing this act. 
the absolute Atheist “hands himself over, bods 
and soul, to the social or the cosmic totality 
where everything is in evolution and everything 
is engulfed.... He also agrees that his own total 
being, with all its values and standards and 
beliefs, shall be sacrificed . . . to the Minotaur 
of history.” The rupture of God which began in 
a claim for total emancipation “ends in a 
reverend and _ prostrate submission to the 
omnipotent movement of history, in a kind of 
religious abandonment by which the human soul 
binds itself to the blind god of the historical 
process.” 

No one will have any difficulty in detecting the 
propaganda purpose in this rather hectic picture 
of absolute Atheism; here M. Maritain is an 
artist after Rome’s own heart. No one, likewise. 
will accept it as a true presentation of the 
meaning of contemporary Atheism. To declare 
that the Atheist, qua Atheist, is “at the mercy 
of the world” is to talk nonsense. M. Maritain 
himself supports this judgment in the passages. 
towards the end of his talk, where he deals with 
the social record of Christianity. Touching with 
refreshing candour on_ the _ historical crisis 
marked by the Industrial Revolution, he asks:- 


. Surely then was the moment for the saints 
to lead the protests of the poor and to guide a 
world in travail towards its social majority? But 
in fact, apart from certain men of faith like 
Ozanam in France and Toniolo in Italy (they have 
not yet been canonized, but they may be one 
day), this task, as everyone knows, has not been 
directed by saints. It even happened that atheists, 
instead of saints, have taken the lead in social 
questions—and that has been a misfortune for 
everybody. 

Why it should have been a misfortune fo! 
those millions who benefited from the humani- 
tarian work of the godless is an enigma. But 
clearly the Atheists who were thus engaged were 
not at the mercy of history; they were making it 
M. Maritain does his ingenious best to excuse 
the Christians for their neglect of the task of 
social amelioration, but his defence will hardly 
be welcomed by the accused. In the remoter 
past, he maintains, the means of changing 
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society in conformity with social justice were 
non-existent; “in the seventeenth century,” for 
example, “St. Vincent de Paul could found 
hospitals, but he could not found trade unions.” 
Whatever value this argument may possess (and 
who will rate it high?) in relation to the first 
seventeen centuries, it definitely has none for later 
periods. M. Maritain is, in fact, driven to the 
last ditch of the apologist for the Church that 


THE belief which is still current among primitive 
peoples today, that every material object possesses 
—or is possessed by—a spirit, seems to have 
existed long before man conceived the idea that 
he himself is in a very special sense @ spiritual 
being. Nor is the notion of spirits which can 
survive the destruction of their mortal vessels 
derived from formalized doctrines about the 
immortality of the human soul. In our own 
culture new modes of thought and new religions 
have finally withdrawn the mantle of Animism 
not only from the trees and mountains, but from 
the animal kingdom as well; with one important 
exception. For, pace Hobbes and his mechanist 
disciples, sceptical, scientific, Western-philosophic 
man still thinks in animistic terms about the 
members of his own species. Whether or not he 
believes in “* survival,” he holds that every normal 
human being has a non-material “ something ” 
called “soul.” “ spirit,’ or “mind,” and his 
thoughts and communications are deeply imbued 
with the substance of this conviction. 

It is this animistic view of man that Prof. 
Gilbert Ryle challenges in his extremely stimula- 
ting book The Concept of Mind.* Prof. Ryle 
sets forth the central tenets of “ the official theory 
of the nature and place of minds” as follows: 
* Minds are not in space, nor are their operations 
subject to mechanical laws. The workings of one 
mind are not witnessable by other observers; its 
career is private. ... A person therefore lives 
through two collateral histories, one consisting of 
what happens in and to his body, the other consist- 
ing of what happens in and to his mind. The first is 
public, the second private. The events in the first 
history are events in the physical world, those in 
the second are events in the mental world.” This 
theory Prof. Ryle calls—with,as he says, deliberate 
abusiveness—* The dogma of the Ghost in the 
Machine.” Rather unjustly he makes Descartes 
its principal author, though in fact Descartes only 
tried to impose some sort-of order and coherence 
upon a dualistic system of thought which was 
* Published by Hutchinson; 12s, 6d. 
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still claims to be the prime cause of civilization: 
“ The business of Christianity and the Church is 
not to make men happy but to tell them the 
truth; not the furthering of liberty and justice in 
political society, but the message of salvation and 
eternal life to mankind.” 

So at last the meaning of Atheism, contemporary 
and otherwise, is clear. 
A. GOWANS WHYTE. 


the Machine 


already universal. He did indeed, in a sense, 
evoke the “Problem of Mind and Matter,” but 
neither he nor his theological precursors can be 
accused of inventing the “ double-think ” which 
engendered it, which is, on all the evidence, about 
as old as thought itself. 

Still, the fact that Prof. Ryle is so oddly blind 
to the antiquity of the ghost in the machine 
detracts little from the interest of his campaign 
to exorcise it. This mainly consists in a detailed 
exposure of certain illogical habits of thought 
which cause us to place in one and the same 
category two sets of concepts that, in the interests 
of clear thinking, should be kept apart. He 
writes: “It is perfectly proper to say, in one 
logical tone of voice, that there exist bodies, and 
in another logical tone of voice that there exist 
minds. But these expressions do not indicate two 
different species of existence: they indicate two 
different senses of ‘ exist.’ With many examples 
and analogies Prof. Ryle hammers home his 
argument that our way of talking about the mind 
as if it were a kind of non-material “ thing” 
makes nonsense of what, in its proper place, 
remains a valuable concept, and he treats cogently 
of the “myth” of psychological causality, neatly 
exposing the difficulties inseparable from the 
notion of the will as a kind of organ of volition, 
concerning which people debate as to whether or 
not “it” can do as “it” chooses. There are not 
two kinds of cause for our actions; there are, 
rather, two kinds of “ because” with which to 
account for them, and so “It is never proper to 
ask of an event whether its cause is physical or 
mental.” 

Yet despite the force of the attack upon 
conventional illogicalities, both popular and philo- 
sophic, one is left with a feeling that much of 
what Prof. Ryle has taken away with one hand 
he has given back, if grudgingly, with the other. 
For, so long as we are not guilty of the Category- 
mistake, he concedes that we may still talk in 
terms of mental, as distinct from physical, gifts 
and aptitudes; that we may still distinguish 
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between voluntary and involuntary actions and 
(vide pp. 172-3) try to judge whether a person’s 
acts and speech reveal his true feelings or motives. 
This latter is a very substantial concession, so 
much so that one must doubt whether Prof. Ryle 
himself has accepted its full implications. Many 
questions suggest themselves—questions to which 
it is hard to find a decided answer in these pages. 
For instance, if | announce that I have been 
called to the bedside of a patient who is known 
to be suffering from both measles and melancholia, 
would it, or would it not, be proper, according 
to Prof. Ryle, for someone to inquire whether I 
am going to treat the patient’s body or his mind? 
And if I write a book, may I or may I not regard 
myself as being primarily concerned to affect minds, 


FACING the unknown, we have to choose. We 
may avoid the problem of Free Will if we agree 
that a man about to act thinks he is a free agent, 
behaves as if he were, and accepts the respon- 
sibility which these thoughts impose. He places 
things on some scale of excellence and exercises 
moral choice in accordance with his standard of 
values. 

A serious choice must proceed on some hypo- 
thesis about the known facts plus the unknown 
x’s. For the men of science this soon turns into 
a theory which has to go through the mill of 
experiment, and, if it reaches objectivity by its 
power of prediction, becomes a contribution to 
truth and is taken as certain—using that term 
“ without prejudice ~ philosophically. 

At some stage in this process the scientific and 
the non-scientific part company. In fields where 
we seek to weigh up the “ imponderables,” 
individuals and groups may consider that they 
have reached certainty, but they cannot demon- 
strate it by tested experiment and so cannot pass 
it on as ascertained fact. They can often present 
a good case, but it is never quite good enough. 
The more certain they are, the more they suffer 
from having no objective rational test for con- 
vincing others; this is inevitable outside the exact 
sciences. 

The evils done by bodies whose members are 
certain where certainty is not attainable have been 
immense, especially in religion. From them 
spring the most terrible persecutions—often well 
meant. Small. highly organized minorities have 
carried through most revolutions of one kind or 
another. Cromwell's famous words about the 
possibility of being mistaken still live. 

It is clear that a political or religious experiment 
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not bodies? These questions are perhaps not 
crucial, but the fact that Prof. Ryle,in many places. 
appears anxious to minimize the incidence of 
private thinking suggests that he does wish us to 
exclude from any context the idea of the secretly 
thinking and experiencing “self.” while at the 
same time he recognizes that this is unfortunately 
to demand of us self-conscious beings a quite 
impossible feat. 

In his campaign to purge our minds of the 
“ two-world myth” Prof Ryle seems sometimes to 
be asking too much of us and too much of him- 
self. We shall perhaps conclude that, though the 
area of its hauntings has been restricted, the ghost 
is not yet laid. 

LAN FREED. 


cannot, strictly speaking, be made: for if it is 
tried and fails, the “as you were” position can- 
not be regained. When the certainty of some 
minority has been allowed and some reform 
carried through, much originally claimed is con- 
tradicted in the event. The certainty of a group 
on non-demonstrable matters generates a fanatical 
temper unrestrained by -respect for personality. 
Historically its evils have been very great. The 
disadvantages of uncertainty in the same fields 
seem less weighty. There is anxiety of mind, 
which may be overcome; there is the sense of 
adventure, which should be welcomed. 

Whether we like it or not, the future is. hidden 
from us. We must choose or drift, and drifting 
means only that our choices will be made for 
us: and, if our will is too much engaged, we shall 
indulge in wishful thinking. Facing the unknow: 
demands a difficult balance of the rational and 
the imaginative. The objectivity we get from the 
exact sciences cannot be expected in other fields, 
and the other fields mean much more to us as 
human beings. The answer of Evolution to our 
deeper questioning is ambiguous. Poets have 
lamented the dubiety which enshrouds the objects 
of our deepest desires. Omar Khayyam puts it 
well: 

Would but the Desert of the Fountain yield 

One glimpse—if dimly, yet indeed, reveal'd. 
To which the fainting Traveller might spring 

As springs the trampled herbage of the Field! 

Do these poets realize what they are asking? 
It is evident that our power of moral choice must 
be used in order to survive. Is there any con- 
dition present that makes its use compulsory? Is 
not uncertainty about the objects of moral 
choice such a condition? Can we think of any 
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other that would ceaselessly call for its exercise? 
So often we are faced with possible choices which 
seem equally likely to give satisfactory results. In 
the nature of the case a real “ experiment ” cannot 
be made. We have to choose. Thus our power 
of doing so is kept active. On a certainty, choice 
is not open to us; when the answer is known, 
moral autonomy has no place. But it may be 
made superfluous in quite another fashion. We 
can form some idea of what would happen to our 
consciousness, our general awareness, if this 
power faded from us, by observation of conform- 
ing members of any great totalitarian system. 
Their use of moral choice is surrendered; its 
power is less and less exercised; it becomes mori- 
bund—they revert to a kind of automatism and 
hand themselves over to a lower power. 

* Fools rush in where angels fear to tread” is 
a piece of racial wisdom which most of us accept. 
Some few, however, are certain that they can 
tread safely. I make no apology for referring to 
the great mystics. Their certainty cannot be 
handed over to others. Rationalists are inclined 
to put such people out of court, branding them as 
purely subjective, forgetting that purely subjective 
and objective do not exist. Their methods and 
imagery differ widely, but they agree in conclu- 
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sion: that reality, the constitution of things, is 
good—better than we have dared to imagine even 
in our dreams. Lunatics, no doubt, have said the 
same. What suggests that these people may be 
sane is their agreement in conclusion over many 
ages, religions, races, and climes. This is 
impressive, but since the conclusion is what we all 
want to hear we must be very cautious. I venture 
to think that to sweep them aside may turn out 
to be an irrational act. Most of us are glad to 
learn from the great poets, musicians, and artists. 
Should we add the great mystics? Mind is our 
organ for exploring reality, and mind itself wants 
much more exploration before we can distinguish 
between its valid and its invalid verdicts on 
matters like this. 

Experience cannot be transferred, though it 
may: be indicated and perhaps “strike a chord.” In 
its deeper strata even indication fails. This is the 
position of the mystics. At least they have made 
a great, and in view of its severity, an heroic 
adventure in ideas. 

Here again, individually. dubiety faces us, 
which, as I have tried to show, is a necessary 
good since it is a condition essential to our moral 
freedom. ‘“ And thus we half-men struggle.” 

SIDNEY EASsTES. 


Sir Richard Gregory “This is not the place in which even an outline can be 


drawn of the wide scope and richness of substance of the author’s contribution to know- 


ledge 
growth of ideas. 


Jacquetta Hawkes 


R. L. Mégroz 


His autobiography is a frank and fearless record of thoughts and friendship and 


Sunday Times 


“His determination and vitality, the courageous enthusiasm 
with which he taught, disputed, and wrote, have pushed his subject far forward even in the face 
of his mistakes. We in the south have need of the stiffening brought by such sons of the granite.”’ 
New Statesman 


‘The general reader who enjoys this book as a life-story will never- 


theless acquire a broad view of scientific work since the last century on the evolution of man, 
and will hear of great personalities as they came into conflict or friendship with the author. ”’ 


S. K. Ratcliffe 


Public Opinion 


‘| am left wondering whether there can be in this island any veteran 


more astonishing than Sir Arthur Keith, F.R.S. . . . He is extraordinarily frank and detailed in 
the chronicle of his domestic life management, finances, hospitality, recreation, and, above all, 


personal relations.’ 


by Sir Arthur Keith. 


Some of the many outstanding reviews that have already appeared of AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
729 pp., illustrated, 25s. net. 


Fohn o’London’s Weekly 


(Inland postage gd ) 
Published by C.A. Watts and Co, Ltd, 
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The Future of Rationalism 


This essay was awarded the Second Prize in our ‘“‘ Under Forty "’ Essay Competition. 


Ir is not easy in one short essay to deal with so 
big a theme as the future of Rationalism, 
especially as this can be taken to mean two 
different things—e.g., what we expect to be its 
future, and what we think ought to be its 
future. 

For some time Rationalists have been concerned 
at the extreme paucity of young people among 
their ranks, and it is right and natural that we 
should be beginning to ask ourselves why it is that 
the youth of our country appear so indifferent. 
Looking back over the past history of the R.P.A., 
so inspiringly put before us by Adam Gowans 
Whyte in his anniversary booklet, we are struck 
by the quiet courage and conviction of the early 
pioneers in the movement. They were persistent 
fighters in the battle against obscurantism, and to 
a certain extent they carried the intelligent youth 
of the period with them. It was a time of eager 
inquiry into the why and wherefore of things, 
and there was a great mental stirring among the 
very section of the population which is so sadly 
apathetic today. 

Since those pioneer days the R.P.A. has done 
some fine work, and I think no one will deny that 
it is very considerably thanks to their ceaseless 
efforts that we now have a more enlightened and 
sceptical public. The Thinker’s Library and other 
cheap reprints have done a very great deal 
towards opening people’s minds and making them 
see that most questions have two or more sides. 
And yet—are we entirely satisfied with the 
results of our labours? I think not. TI think that 
the very fact of youth being so poorly represented 
in our membership suggests to us that perhaps 
our approach is not entirely right, that what we 
have to offer the rising generation may lack some 
necessary element. 

I have been pondering on the official definition 
of Rationalism as being “a mental attitude which 
unreservedly accepts the supremacy of reason and 
aims at establishing a system of philosophy and 
ethics verifiable by experience and independent of 
all arbitrary assumptions or authority.” This 
strikes me as wholly excellent; Rationalism is a 
means, not an end, the end being the philosophical 
system which we aim at and which shall take the 
place of revealed religion. But in this, as in so 
many things, I believe that we are laying too 
much stress upon the means and not enough upon 
the end. To many young people who are 
thoroughly earnest and intelligent—who are, in 
fact, eager to find a workable philosophy of life 


which does not depend on the mystical or super- 
natural—Rationalism seems dead and meaningless: 
it is purely negative and sceptical, they say, and 
fails to offer anything which is constructive. Here 
I think it becomes obvious that we are rather 
losing sight of our end, which is to provide a 
credible satisfying humanist philosophy. 
While nine-tenths of the old-fashioned religion 
was worthless and harmful nonsense, the other 
tenth did, I think, represent something to the 
average frail human being which must be supplied 
by other means if we do not want a new religious 
irrationalism to engulf the world and undo all our 
past work. 

While it remains very necessary to continue the 
fight against religious dogmatism and obscurant- 
ism, I think this should be much more linked up 
than it at present is with the more general fight 
against oppression and injustice. The most crying 
problems of today are social and economic (I am 
not speaking of politics in any narrow party 
sense), and I think that Rationalism would have 
a far greater appeal for the young if it were more 
openly linked with the fight against such things as 
national and racial prejudice, class injustice and 
imperialism. We should carry our Rationalism 
into every sphere of life if we wish to avoid the 
reproach of keeping it in a watertight compart- 
ment. And there is a great need of a more rational 
approach to many problems other than those of 
mere religion. The alert young man or woman 
of today is not so much concerned with minute 
points of theology as with the gigantic issue of 
peace or war, and the appalling spectacle of a 
world full of perhaps not very intelligent 
but quite reasonably amiable, peaceful people 
threatened at any moment with being precipitated 
into a savage war fomented by the.r enemies on 
both sides. Surely such a thing is not rational, 
and surely, therefore, it demands our critical 
investigation every bit as much as some of the 
slightly pettifogging and irrelevant Biblical details 
that so often occupy our attention! 

Yes, we need a new philosophy for the world, 
one that is simple and has a universal human 
appeal. In short, we must preach the brother- 
hood of man without the implied fatherhood of 
God. If Rationalists will only lend themselves 
more to the task of supplying this need, then | 
believe that the future of Rationalism may hold 
out hope. Our young people are crying out for 
a lead, and when once we give it, they will be 
ready to follow. EVELYN BELCHAMBERS. 
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Mempsers of the R.P.A. who have not yet applied for 
their tickets for the Association’s Annual Dinner and 
Dance, to be held at the Connaught Rooms on May 18, 
are advised to do so without delay. The Chairman at 
the Dinner will be Prof. A. E. Heath, President of the 
Association, and among the other speakers will be 
Prof. Barbara Wootton, the well-known economist, 
and Dr. D. Stark Murray, a Director of the R.P.A. It 
is also hoped that Lord Boyd Orr will be present. 
Applications for tickets (15s. each) should be sent to 
the Secretary of the R.P.A., 5 Johnson's Court, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4. Evening dress is opiioiia! and 
vegetarians can be catered tor. 
* * * 

The fifth Annual Conference of the Rationalist Press 
Association will be held on August 4-8, 1950, at Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. Since the announcement in our 
February issue, the title of the Conference has been 
modified and will now be * The Irrational in Modern 
Thought.” The Vice-President will be Mr. Hamil- 
ton Fyfe. The speakers will include Prof. A. J. Ayer 
on “ Existentialism,” Archibald Robertson on * Karl 
Barth,” Stuart Hampshire on ** Some Recent Forms of 
Irrationalism,” and Warren Sandell on ‘* Modern 
Developments in Roman _ Catholicism.” Major- 
General Dr. G. Brock Chisholm, Director-General of 
the World Health Organization, hopes to be present; 
so do Prof, A. Heintz of Oslo and Mr. J. Hutton 
Hynd, formerly President of the American Humanist 
Association. On Sunday afternoon, August 6, there 
will be a tour of the colleges for those who desire it, 
and on Monday afternoon, August 7, a motor-coach 
tour of the Cotswolds (tea at Tewkesbury) has been 
arranged (tour 10s., tea 2s.). Terms for full board will 
be £5 Ss. for members, and £6 6s. for those who are 
not members of the Association. For attendance at 
the lectures only, the fee will be £2 2s. 

* * * 

The Irish Rationalist Society, formed last November, 
has held a series of successful meetings and hopes to 
extend the circle of its members. The Chairman is Mr. 
F. E. Cole, and the Hon. Secretary Mr. Patrick 
O'Connor, Clonborris, Clondalkin, Co. Dublin. All 
Irish readers who are not already members are invited 
tO write immediately to Mr. O'Connor. 


The Ethical Union is organizing a Conference of 
persons actively interested in promoting Humanism to 
discuss the theoretical and practical structure of a 
world-wide Humanist movement. The Conference will 
be held in a small manor-house at Bewdley-on-Severn, 
Worcs., from July 22 to 29. Full particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary of the Ethical Union, 4a 
Inverness Place, London, W. 2. 

The Convention of Indian Rationalists held recently 
in Madras, of which an account appeared in our last 
issue, evoked considerable comment, friendly and other- 
wise, in the Indian Press. The independent Madras 
Sunday Observer published lengthy extracts from the 
presidential address of Sir R. P. Paranjpye, with a 
leading article in support. In its issue of January 15 
appeared an article by Mr. T. S. Selvaraj, the Secretary 
of the Indian Rationalist Association on ‘* What 
Rationalists Stand For.’ The bitter struggles of rival 
religions in India, and the foul carnage, with the assas- 
sination of Mr. Gandhi, witnessed on the dawn of 
India’s freedom, all prove demonstratively, concludes 


Notes and News 
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Mr. Selvaraj, “* the disruptive role of religion,’ and that 
** if Rationalists could successtully cut at its roots, they 
would be bringing about unity in the country, and 
caste and all its associated evils would disappear.” 

= * 


In a recent issue of John o' London's Weekly 
appeared a page review of Sir Arthur Keith's Auro- 
biography, by Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe. Writing in high 
praise of the book, Mr. Radcliffe says that having read 
through “ this seven hundred pages of narrative and 
personalia, covering more than sixty years of adven- 
ture and fulfilment in life and friendship,” he is “ lett 
wondering whether there can be in this island any 
veteran more astonishing than Sir Arthur Keith, 
F.R.S.”" Readers not already in possession of this 
remarkable life-story of a great evolutionist are 
reminded that copies can be obtained from Messrs. 
Watts, and that the price is 25s. (inland postage 9d.). 


Watts & Co. have ju. cut in hand reprints of two ot 
their most popular bouks on the Roman Catholic 
Church — Joseph McCabe’s The Popes and Their 
Church and Avro Manhattan’s The Catholic Church 
Against the Twentieth Century. Both will be available 
in cheap editions, the former at Is. net, and the latter 
at 5s, net in paper cover and 10s. 6d. net in cloth, 


HAROLD J. LASKI: A TRIBUTE 


PROFESSOR Laski, who died suddenly hospital 
on March 24, at the early age of fifty-six, will be 
gratefully remembered in the Rationalist Movement 
for his work as President of the R.P.A. from 1929 to 
1933 and as a writer and speaker who never hesitated 
to disclose his Rationalistic temper. 

At a time when the majority of university teachers 
tend to believe that ‘“ the mere growth of religious 
indifference is equivalent to Rationalist victories,’ as 
Laski himself put it in one of his vigorous contribu- 
tions to The Rationalist Annual, he championed a 
“militant Rationalism” which would take effective 
action against the vested interest of the Churches, He 
strongly urged the complete secularization of all 
education that is financed out of public funds, 
challenged the ** Sunday habits” of the B.B.C., and 
protested against the interference of the religionists in 
such matters as Sunday games and cinemas and the 
provision of birth-control knowledge. 

As the years passed he became increasingly pre- 
occupied in the political debate, and all the obituary 
notices have referred to his qualities as a_ political 
sinfluence—his lucid and cool mind, his immense 
‘learning and wide reading, his singular consistency and 
‘lifelong devotion to the Marxian thesis, his ever-ready 
‘eagerness to impart his knowledge, and his unflagging 
‘interest in the causes, political and social, that he made 
his own. 

Rationalists will remember these things, and echo 
the tributes that have been paid to him whether as 
political theorist or practical politician, as a teacher 
of the young or a champion of those to whom libefty 
had been denied. But they will also remember what 
the writers of the obituaries have omitted to mention, 
that Laski, in an age whose “ intellectuals ** seem to 
take a pride in joining in the “ flight from Reason,” 
believed with the utmost firmness in_ intellectual 
integrity and the power of Reason to save and remake 
the society of this war-torn age. Royston PIKE. 
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Lord Acton 


A Note on 


THERE are signs of a new interest in Lord Acton. 
His erudition is apparently to remain un- 
questioned, but Goubts about the value of his 
influence on the writing of history are being 
raised in more than one quarter. If it were merely 
a question of literary style, there would be little 
to say in favour of his being a model for anyone. 
He is often so subtle that at first reading the 
precise tone of his utterance is not clear to the 
simple reader; he is guilty of an allusiveness 
calculated to baffle anyone not equally erudite, 
and the development of his thought is sometimes 
extremely tortuous. No one would claim that 
these traits constitute the essential literary 
virtues. 

But the criticism of his influence is not con- 
cerned with the form of his writing; it attacks, 
rather, his whole approach to history. Whether 
it does so rightly or wrongly is worth considering, 
for, in spite of his lifelong adherence to the 
Catholic Church, Acton ts part of a tradition that 
Rationalists will not lightly abandon. By his 
continual stress on the duty of the historian to 
pass moral judgments he shows a more humanist 
attitude than is shown by those who would either 
judge the outstanding figures of history solely by 
their success or ignore the ethical aspect 
altogether. And if in the end he provides an 
almost tragic instance of a liberal mind paralysed 
by loyalty to a most illiberal institution, the case 
is unfortunately not without parallels in our own 
time, though the studies of our contemporaries 
and the institution to which they adhere differ 
from Acton’s. 

John Emerich Edward Dalberg Acton was born 
at Naples in 1834 Educated at Oscott under 
Cardinal Wiseman and at Munich by Dollinger, 
he was the leader of the liberal Catholics in 
England, distinguished for his hostility to the 
definition of papal infallibility in 1870. Why he 
was not excommunicated at the same time as 
Dollinger is a question that has never been satis- 
factorily answered, and there is sufficient evidence 
in his essays and correspondence that his 
Catholicism was hardly identical with the faith 
of a modern ultramontane. Gladstone considered 
him more advanced in his opinions than Ddllinger, 
and Acton himself fully expected to be cut off 
from the body of the faithful at one time. It 
was certainly a strange Catholic who corrected 
the proofs of Gladstone’s attack on the dogma 
of infallibility after it was officially proclaimed. 
When we remember that the dogma ends with 
the words, “If anyone presume to contradict this 
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our definition, let him be anathema,” we can 
better appreciate the peculiarity of Acton’s 
position. 

At the age of twenty-five he succeeded Newman 
as editor of the Catholic monthly The Rambler, 
later merged with the Home and Foreign Review, 
which after two issues was censured by Wiseman 
for its “habitual preference of non-Catholic to 
Catholic instincts.” (I have not been able to find 
anywhere in Catholic philosophy a list of what 
the “Catholic instincts” are as opposed to any 
other kind.) Two years later, following 
ecclesiastical pressure and a hint from the Holy 
Father himself, Acton discontinued his Review 
and never wrote again for any avowedly Catholic 
organ, though he contributed much to secular 
journals on historical and theological subjects 
and founded the English Historical Review. Until 
he was over sixty he was but dimly known to the 
general public as a prodigy of learning, though 
his gifts were admired in the circles in which he 
moved. In !895 Lord Rosebery appointed him to 
the chair of Modern History at Cambridge. 
where he remained for the rest of his life. 
exercising that influence on historical studies 
which is now deprecated. In 1898 he planned 
the Cambridge Modern History, but before the 
first two volumes were published he was stricken 
by a slow paralysis and after lingering on for a 
year died abroad in 1902. 

His severe attack on Buckle is not discussed in 
J. M. Robertson’s Buckle and His Critics. It 
appeared in The Rambler when Acton’ was 
twenty-four. Perhaps the reviewer's youth may 
excuse the harsh and dogmatic tone of the article 
and its diverse inaccuracies. Later references to 
Buckle in Acton’s writings are much more urbane. 
li is unfortunately not possible here to examine 
the attack in detail, but one point may serve as 
an example of Acton’s youthful animus. In his 
treatment of statistics, Buckle expressed himself 
with some regrettable laxity, sympathetically 
examined by J. M. Robertson in his work on 
Buckle. But to Acton, in the arrogance of twenty- 
four. Buckle is not simply confused: he is “an 
infidel *; he is “an impostor”: he is “ impious ™: 
he is downright “ dishonest.” The language runs 
away from the fault. In any case Acton made 
Buckle’s confusion worse than it was, and today 
we may derive a certain amusement from the fact 
that the “dishonest” argument Acton ascribed 
to Buckle is formally the same as that used by 
Jeans and V. H. Mottram to prove the existence 
of God. It is worth noticing that Acton’s most 
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famous aphorism, on the corruption of power, 
is already in the despised Buckle. 

The review of Buckle (which was a collabora- 
tive effort) is not up to Acton’s later standard 
and shows a pettiness he never again displayed. 
It would, I think, be a mistake to keep it in the 
foreground of any estimate of Acton and forget 
his lifelong devotion to the ideal of liberty and 
the acquisition of historical knowledge. “Liberty,” 
he wrote, “is not a means to a higher political 
end. It is itself the highest political end.” Newman 
he considered “a sophist, the manipulator and 
not the servant of truth.” Manning he disliked, 
as Manning disliked him, but he admired the 
Rationalist Morley. Yet as a_ parliamentary 
candidate he once assured the electors that he 
represented “not the body but the spirit of the 
Church of Rome.” One can only wish that were 
true. He was much further than he thought from 
being a typical Catholic, and to turn from him 
to later Catholic historians—as, for example, 
Belloc—is to turn from a profound and reason- 
able mind to a mind of narrow bigotry and stale 
sophistries. What he has to teach is not without 
relevance in our present situation: respect for the 
fact. a love of individual liberty, and the duty to 
appraise history from the standpoint of our 
highest morality. 

His great work was intended to be the History 
of Liberty, towards which he collected between 
sixty and seventy thousand volumes. His failure 
to write that history is attributed by those who 
knew him not to procrastination, nor to laziness 
(the bibliography of his writings occupies twenty 


The Fallacy 


IT was in the early ‘nineties. They may have been 
“gay” or “naughty” at other times; on Good 
Fridays they were plunged in gloom. I was 
sitting in church at a three hours’ service, which 
consisted of seven short sermons with prayers 
and hymns in between. I was bored by the 
preacher’s platitudes. I looked about and 
wondered if others found them as tedious as I did. 

I studied the stained-glass windows illustrating 
the Gospel story. I thought of all the churches 
which were filled, as ours was, during those three 
hours. I reflected on the world-wide observance 
of this day of mourning. Then suddenly I asked 
myself the question: “ Supposing it is not true 
after all?” 

That was the first time such a possibility had 
occurred to me. I had been told I must take it 
all on trust. I must have faith. Faith made it 
all quite simple. Doubt was not only wrong but 
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octavo pages), but to the fact that he set himself 
an impossibly high ideal. But when we remember 
that his loyalty to his Church led him to dis- 
continue his ‘Home and Foreign \Review rather 
than disobey those who he considered had 
authority over him, the question arises how far 
that same loyalty obstructed his intention and 
paralysed his will in the case of the greater work. 
Whatever the cause of his failure, no one who 
respects man’s possibilities can read without pity 
the description of Acton’s library after his death 
—the shelves of books on every imaginable 
subject, the countless marginalia in the volumes, 
the pigeon-holed cabinets with thousands of 
compartments each carrying slips of paper with 
references and cross-references, and the great 
work itself unwritten. Nevertheless he achieved 
in fragments something worth prizing: a candid 
treatment of the history of the Catholic Church. 
When those who now give allegiance to another 
institution, a new Vatican with a new Holy 
Office, can treat it as impartially as Actor treated 
the history of the Papacy; when they can criticize 
its continual rewriting of its own history, its 
imprisonment of opponents, and its attempt to 
control men’s intellectual pursuits by decree; then 
they may consider they have passed beyond 
Acton’s limitations, but not until then. As it is, 
they are a step behind him, and the old and the 
new examples of loyalty to an institution only 
prove once more that a man’s first loyalty is 
to his own reason, working on the irreducible, 
irrefutable fact. Let the rest follow therefrom. 


THOMAS BUCHANAN. 
of Faith” 


also foolish, since so many of the best of man- 
kind had believed it and believed it still. 

Or did they? That query followed hard upon 
the other. Were all the people who went to 
church—at that date you were not respectable if 
you didn’t go—were they all convinced that what 
they heard there was true? Or did they take it 
on trust? Was it merely an act of faith they 
performed, instead of applying the tests they 
used in other matters, instead of asking for 
evidence and scanning it closely ? 

That was the start of my liberation. I began 
to read books such as Lecky’s Histories of 
Rationalism and European Morals, Buckle’s 
fragment of a history of civilization, Huxley’s 
Essays, the Lives of the Saints, which showed up 
faith at its most ridiculous. Thus I became a 
hunter after truth. 

I may not have found much, but I have had 
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good hunting. I’ve enjoyed the chase for its 
bracing, stimulating effect. Taking nothing on 
trust makes life far more interesting, and at times 
exciting. Faith provides a pair of close-fitting, 
maybe comfortable blinkers. I found that if I 
wanted to see all round and use my own judg- 
ment I must get rid of faith. 

That is why I find it hard to understand how 
those who write to The Literary Guide begging 
for a “settled faith” and objects of worship can 
imagine they are Rationalists. A “settled faith” 
puts a padlock on the mind. That is what the 
pastors and masters of my youth meant it to be. 
They also insisted that human beings have always 
yearned for something or somebody to worship. 
When Dr. Maurice Burton says there is little 
difference between the education of the young 
animal and that of the young human being, he 
forgets that boys and girls have these and other 
notions pumped into them, with the result that 
few ever learn to think for themselves at all. 

Montaigne was right when he said that nothing 
is so firmly believed by the mass of humanity as 
that which cannot be proved. That is one of the 
consequences of extolling faith and deprecating 
reason. Hobbes was equally right in tracing back 
the origin of worship to fear. When Man became 
self-conscious, aware of himself. and so different 
from other species, he soon began to be afraid 
of the unknown, which was a creation of his own 
timid, fumbling ideas about the world around him. 

From this fear springs, often quite uncon- 
sciously, the tendency of mankind to follow 
leaders, to cling to some party, some scientific 
theory, some set of religious beliefs, and so shift 
the burden of deciding what is right or necessary 
on to other shoulders. To this shrinking from 
personal responsibility, this faith in some outside 
guide and prop, has been due the almost lunatic 
loyalty to “ great men” such as Napoleon, Hitler, 
Stalin, Mussolini, which succeeded the not less 
crazy belief that hereditary monarchs had a 
divine right to command obedience. 

In a smaller degree some chiefs of political 
parties in this country have aroused devotion 
scarcely less fanatical. The devotees of 
Gladstone, Disraeli, Lloyd George, Churchill. 
have made them objects almost of worship. To 
the eye of faith they seemed saviours, supermen. 

Faith, again, leads large numbers astray when 
some scientific discovery, some nostrum for 
improving health, some cure of disease. is 
announced. Without waiting for confirmation or 
experiment, they regard its value as proved, only 
to be as a cule sadly disappointed. By many 
people doctors are put on a level with the magic- 
working medicine-men of primitive tribes: thev 
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are expected, as Dr. Harry Roberts used to say, 
to work miracles with bottles of coloured water. 

In the Victorian era faith in progress coloured 
almost everyone’s thinking, though Disraeli was. 
overheard to murmur “ Progress towards what?” 
If he had risked his popularity by asking that 
question in public, we might have been saved from 
the vague, blurry optimism that turned attention 
away from threatening facts and allowed us to 
blunder into three disastrous wars. After the 
second, unreasoning faith in the League of 
Nations, without action to make it a reality, left 
the road to a third wide open. 

Some Rationalists, J. B. S. Haldane among 
them, would have us substitute, for belief in the 
supernatural, “ faith in human nature.” Isn't it 
better to admit that this, too, is merely a phrase? 
Human nature is incalculable. Its history is, in 
Gibbon’s words, a record of misfortunes, follies. 
and crimes. We all like and trust many 
individuals—how wretchedly we should live if we 
didn’t!) For the mass of humanity one can feel, 
it seems to me, only pity. Faith in such a 
mingled yarn, good and bad together, must be 
irrational and may be dangerous; it often has been. 

Faith has been defined as “ believing in some- 
thing you know not to be true.” That is amus- 
ing, but inaccurate. What faith does is to grip the 
imagination with illusions which stupefy the 
intellect. It makes clear thinking impossible. 

Those who feel the need of a “settled faith” 
and objects of worship should, for their peace of 
mind, embrace the doctrines of some religion or 
other. They cannot have it both ways. To 
write, as a correspondent in the Guide wrote 
recently, about worship of “the great principle 
underlying truth, beauty, love, joy, power.” is 
meaningless. Even if we could agree about this 
“ great principle,” worship in any known mean- 
ing of the word would be impossible. Actually we 
disagree deeply as to what is true, lovable. 
beautiful, and as to the right use of power (if 
there is any right use!). 

Where Rationalists should be in accord, I 
suggest, is in approaching all these matters, not 
with faith in any system of esthetics or morals, 
not in any teacher or collection of dogmatic asser- 
tion, but as our intellects and sentiments direct us. 

HAMILTON FYFe. 


The * watch libel told of Charles Bradlaugh and 
of Ingersoll, and before them of Abner Kneeland, and 
earlier still of some of the French Encyclopedists, has 
appeared once again, this time told of G. W. Foote 
in the pages of Neville Cardus’s Second Innings. When 
written to, Mr. Cardus avowed that this tale was to be 
regarded rather as poetic licence than as truth. 
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Lest I be accused of growing old too quickly, 
or of being deficient in vitamins, or of allowing 
my hormones to go on strike, I always hesitate 
to suggest that anything is worse today than it 
used to be. But who will challenge me if ! 
maintain that the B.B.C. is even more afraid of 
original, dynamic ideas than at any other stage 
in its history? When the Third Programme was 
instituted, and when the ban on all opinions 
smelling of Rationalism was—to use the 
admirable Vatican word—* mitigated,” there were 
encouraging signs of a tendency to experiment 
both in the realm of esthetics and in the world of 
thought and speculation. But the Third Programme 
seems to rely mainly on the revival of esoteric 
compositions, varied by occasional excursions in 
philosophy conducted by obscurantists. Such 
discussions as the B.B.C. permits in the various 
programmes are either carefully vetted so that no 
listener will be stabbed awake by anything 
unconventional, or they are merely frivolous 
exercises in verbal wit and “ general knowledge.” 
I need not be told that such a condition of affairs 
is the logical outcome of the B.B.C. conviction 
that its main duties are to provide entertainment 
and safeguard what remains of the popular belief 
in the Christian tradition. Nor need I be told 
that, so long as the majority of those respon- 
sible for programmes are firmly anchored to the 
Reith tradition in broadcasting, anyone in the 
organization who is keen on adventure in broad- 
casting will be a helpless Ishmael. Nevertheless, 
as this is the season when the miracle of Spring 
is being renewed, I nourish a hope—all the more 
assiduously, perhaps, because I know it is sheer 
wishful thinking—that the winter of my discontent 
—and yours and many another’s—will not last 
for ever. 


Obviously Indeed ! 

As a footnote to these remarks, let me quote 
a few lines from the preliminary account in the 
Radio Times of the series of talks on “The 
Concept of Man,” beginning with Prof. Polanyi 
(who thinks that science demands something 
beyond science) and continuing with two lawyers 
and a Professor of Mathematics :— 

The two last speakers in the series are a Jew 
and a Christian who represent the real founda- 
tions of European civilization and the conviction 
of Western Man that ultimate reality is personal 
and self-communicating, that He is the living God. 
They find the answer to the question, What is 

Man?, only by reference to his Maker. 
The purpose of such a series must obviously 
be not to answer questions but to evoke them, 
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The Open Window 


Another footnote is provided by the storm in 
the vicarage caused by Dr. Fred Hoyle’s 
remarks on general philosophical issues at the 
end of his final talk on “ Man’s Place in the 
Expanding Universe.” Turning from astronomical 
matters on which there is an agreed basis among 
scientists, he gave his personal views on eternity, 
Christians, Materialists, and kindred subjects— 
letting himself go with an engaging freedom of 
exposition and criticism. Had B.B.C. listeners 
been accustomed to heterodoxy giving itself an 
airing, they would not have been in the least 
disturbed. As things were, the editor of The 
Listener felt constrained to mention that he had 
had several letters from Christians protesting 
against Dr. Hoyle’s views and inquiring whar 
right he had to air them. (My italics.) 

By way of assuaging this holy wrath, the 
editor added that “tkis is a free country and the 
personal beliefs of all men of high intelligence 
deserve consideration.” Am I to infer that the 
B.B.C. is a free organization, which gives con- 
sideration to the personal beliefs of a/l men of 
high intelligence ? The answer is obvious indeed. 


Science Without Evolution 


Glancing through the book which Brian Vesey 
Fitzgerald wrote recently as an introduction to 
biology for teen-agers, I was struck by the wealth 
of interesting information he gives about a great 
variety of creatures. As a popular broadcaster, Mr. 
Fitzgerald knows exactly how to describe animals 
in a picturesque and attractive fashion. But 
alas! I was still more struck by the lack of any 
attempt to convey even the faintest suggestion 
that these beautiful and entertaining objects were 
part of the living picture of evolution. In this 
respect the author is one of a numerous 
company. So far as my experience goes, most of 
the nature books, whether written for adults or 
for children, would not need a single word 
altered if Darwin, Huxley, and the other great 
evolutionists had never been born. Which makes 
me wonder how much of the nature—or science 
—teaching in our schools conveys any suggestion 
of the evolutionary background. We live in an 
age which is supposed to be dominated by the idea 
of evolution—evolution not only in the biological 
field but in those labelled astronomy, anthro- 
pology, sociology, neurology, and so on. 1 
venture the accusation that most science teaching 
deals mainly with discrete facts and touches 
rarely and ineffectually upon the bearing of the 
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facts on the conception of evolution, inanimate 
or animate. If | am wrong, | am only too ready 
to be corrected, and I freely admit that my 
impression has been derived more from books on 
science than from knowledge of the procedure 
adopted by teachers. Perhaps some Guide reader 
who can speak at first-hand will correct or 
confirm, as the case may be. 


Too Much Toleration ? 


In a review of the Archbishop of York's 
Church and State in England (The Observer, 
March 19) Mr. Walter Elliot hints (with an im- 
plied Hooch!) that the Established Church of 
Scotland, in view of its “uncompromising spiritual 
independence,” is more fortunate than the 
Established Church of England, which has to go 
cap in hand to Parliament. I hope Mr. Elliot 
will not mind a_ fellow-countryman observing 
that the arrangement by which the Kirk gets all 
the glory of State prestige without forfeiting a 
bawbee’s worth of independence is a_ typical 
Scottish bargain. Yet the reason he gives for the 
difference is not that Scottish ecclesiastics, from 
John Knox onwards, were better bargainers 
than their English brethren, but that they were 
more tolerant. “Tolerance,” he writes, “so 
Christian in principle, so unsacerdotal in practice, 
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has always been an outstanding feature of the 
Church of England as by law established.” I 
am not so sure about the “ always *; compulsory 
uniformity was attempted, and toleration, | 
imagine, was less a spontaneous gift than a 
necessity imposed upon the Church by spiritual 
divisions among Christians. And the effect of 
toleration is, ironically enough, that the Arch- 
bishop and most other Anglicans fear that 
disestablishment would be fatal to the Church. 
In short, it is the State that holds the Church 
together. Possessing no criterion of spiritual 
truth, it is unable to distinguish between the 
orthodox and the heterodox, except in such 
extreme cases as the Bishop of Birmingham. 

So we are led to conclude that toleration is a 
pretty but a very expensive virtue for a Church. 
But there is toleration and toleration. A Church 
can easily afford to tolerate those who stand 
outside its communion, permitting them freely 
to exercise their dissent: toleration of dissent 
within the communion is, however, quite another 
story. If the Church chooses to be “ broad- 
minded,” it loses its distinctive character and 
begins to disintegrate. 

Such is veritable history, and it is well worth 
remembering when you are invited to be tolerant 
—without qualification. PROTONIUS. 
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WE seldom give a thought to the likelihood that 
modern man, Homo sapiens, may not be the last 
word in evolution. We take ourselves so much 
for granted that we habitually assume that our 
species will be for all time much as it is now, and 
in consequence we are prone to regard our 
philosophies and spiritual convictions as being 
fundamentally conclusive. 

It is true that man now stands on the topmost 
branch of the evolutionary tree, with the lesser 
creatures well below him on the older shoots. But 
that branch will no doubt make fresh growth in 
the fullness of time when the Man of Tomorrow 
will dominate the earth. Many writers have 
found in this a fascinating theme for the exercise 
of their imaginative and descriptive powers. One 
calls to mind H. G. Wells’s The Shape of Things 
to Come, Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World, 
and Olaf Stapledon’s magnificent essay in predic- 
tion, Last and First Men. 

The remote future; of the human race is 
regarded by the layman as a subject fit only for 
the attention of writers of scientific romances. 
There are two popular lines of thought concern- 
ing our future progress. One is that the “ animal ~ 
within us will gradually recede into the back- 
ground, while the intellect will advance as we 
acquire huge heads and diminutive bodies. ‘* We 
shall,” as an American scientist has put it, ~ all 
wear glasses, talk algebra, and live on food pills.” 

The other view is that man will attain a Tarzan- 
like perfection of physique, with great strength, 
acute senses, and the mentality of a fourth-form 
schoolboy. 

These are, of course, extreme views, to neither 
of which are sober-minded anthropologists pre- 
pared to subscribe. Man today is not the finished 
creature we commonly suppose him to be. 
That he will undergo some changes in the course 
of the next few million years is rarely disputed, but 
it is not expected that these changes will be of the 
spectacular kind beloved by readers of romantic 
fiction. 

Homo sapiens is a highly-generalized animal, 
and in consequence has ample capacity for further 
change both physically and mentally. He is not 
immune to natural processes because he is 
civilized. Natural selection will continue to work 
on him in the future as it is doing now, and as it 
has done ever since he started to use fire and 
make tools. 

So far as one can see, it will be in the brain 
that the most influential modifications may occur, 
where perhaps the grey matter of the cerebral 
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hemispheres will receive an addition of several 
million extra nerve-cells. Certainly it is in the 
cellular organization of the brain rind, or cortex, 
that the evolution of mind has been centred, and 
it is well known that a breakdown in that 
organization can have tragic consequences. 

The backboned animals have been evolving for 
about five hundred million years. A man-like 
being has existed for roughly six million, and our 
own species for possibly less than five hundred 
thousand years. Even within the short period 
covered by modern history there are plenty of 
examples of the mutability of philosophies, 
religious beliefs, sentiments and loyalties, so that 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that in time our 
present thought-patterns neatly labelled ‘* Com- 
munism,” Spiritualism,” Catholicism,” Exist- 
entialism,” “ Agnosticism,” and the rest, all seem- 
ingly secure and enduring, will fall into disuse and 
vanish from the consciousness of men. 

Many will retort that it is futile to bother about 
the dim and distant future since we shall not 
then be alive. But if it is accepted that evolution 
will continue indefinitely, what, for instance, 
becomes of those “eternal truths” which are 
the big guns of the theologians and Christian 
teachers? 

In the days when the earth was held to be the 
centre of the universe, and man God's final act 
of creation, the Church could with justification 
consider herself the repository of divine wisdom 
and the custodian of eternal truths. Today the 
position is very different, thanks to progress in 
astronomy, biology, and anthropology. The 
eternal truths of the theologian cannot now be 
regarded as eternal, and almost certainly will not 
be accepted as truths by the Man of Tomorrow. 

Here we see the strength and enduring qualities 
of Science as compared with Religion. Science is 
flexible, admitting the possibility of error, is ready 
to modify and to adapt its patterns of thought to 
embrace new facts, and is conscious of the limita- 
tions of the human intellect. The Christian 
religion struggles impotently in a straight-jacket 
of its own making. Having for centuries claimed 
to be the possessor of truths, revealed to it by 
God, the Church cannot openly admit the falsity 
of its position without causing alarm and misgiv- 
ings among the faithful. 

But however precarious the standing of the 
Church may become with the passing of time, 
there will doubtless continue to be a considerable 
number of people who will find in its creeds and 
promises the kind of comfort and assurance 
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which they need to sustain them in their journey 
through life. Lacking the mind that can accept 
the dispassionate findings of science as a useful 
yet hard guide to the construction of a personal 
philosophy, they will be content with a ready-to- 
wear creed which is even now already the worse 
for wear. 

The doctrine of evolution has long been some- 
thing of an irritant to the exponents of Christian 
dogma. They have done their best to come to 
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SEED-TIME AND HARVEST 


IDEAS AND BELIEFS OF THE VICTORIANS: 57 Broad- 
casts on the Third Programme, with a Foreword 
by Harman Grisewood. Sylvan Press. 448 pp., 
including 3 pp. List of Contributors. 21s. 


Looking back across a troubled half-century to the 
Victorian era, what conclusions are we entitled to 
draw as to the value and significance of that time? 
What legacy has Victorianism left to us, and how much 
of this is now out-moded and useless? Of the seeds 
then sown, which have driven to enrich today’s 
harvest? 

The book named in our heading is an honest and 
impartially planned eftort to answer, in the broader 
sense, these and cognate questions. Described on the 
utle-page as “ an historic revaluation of the Victorian 
Age,” it had its genesis in a series of broadcasts by 
recognized experts; the target being to study the 
Victorian in his relation to God, to Nature, to his 
fellows, and to the State. The tasks of selection and 
arrangement involved in so ambitious a plan must have 
been incalculably exacting; but its success is demon- 
strated by the aftermath now available in this volume. 

lo consider here in any detail the fifty-seven papers 
which, with a short final discussion, comprise the 
work, is obviously impossible. They are arranged in 
five groups: 

The Theory of Progress; 

Victorian Religious Belief and Controversy: 
Man and Nature: 

The Liberal Idea: 

The * Working-out * of Victorian Ideas. 

A reviewer can do no more than indicate. the general 
trend of the contributions and comment very briefly 
on some striking features here and there. It is note- 
worthy, for instance, that, Dr. G. M. Trevelyan, 
Bertrand Russell, Lord David Cecil and Prof. H. J. 
Laski have two papers apiece, and that Dr, Julian 
Huxley has an outstanding article on “ Evolution and 
Human Progress.” The Church of England is ade- 
quately represented by three learned canons, and the 
Roman Catholic faith by two brilliant exponents 
Prof. Copleston, S.J., in a merciless attack on Herbert 
Spencer’s over-confident philosophy, and that distin- 
guished publicist Monsignor Ronald Knox, who 
recounts, tersely but convincingly, the reasons that led 
Newman from Tractarianism into the bosom of Holy 
Mother Church. 

Of Bertrand Russell's contributions, the first is 
a rapid introductory sketch of the problems most 
harassing to Victorian thought—with a_ pleasing 


anecdote of the Metaphysical Society’s debate on the 
A member who had not been 


existence of God. 
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terms with it without losing prestige, but they can 
give no one any assurance that what they admit 
may have happened in the past will not happen 
again in the future. If Man of Today és merely 
a passing phase in a vast cosmic process of evolu- 
tionary change, then the moment has arrived for 
some hard and serious thinking on the part of 
those who still cling to the idea that the 
human animal has a divine mission to perform 
on this earth. G. N. RIDLEY. 


present asked anxiously of a debatee, ** Well, is there a 
God”? * and was told: * Yes, we had a very good 
majority.” The second paper, discussing the course 
of toleration in Victorian England, concludes with the 
author’s view that this period offers ** the, most note- 
worthy example in history of progress without violence.” 
Of the political and social struggles and advancement 
during that era several striking pictures are given. In 
Mr. H. N. Brailsford’s phrase, the political story 
** begins with Chartism and ends with Keir Hardie ~ 
the first independent Labour M.P. Its course included 
the working-class movement (with a Rationalist 
Lefi-Wing which followed Holyoake or Bradlaugh *’), 
the Co-operative Movement, and a rapid advance in 
Trade Unionism. Of the many papers in this most 
varied collection, it is disappointing to find that only 
two are by women—Miss Glyna Gryles and Miss Viola 
Klein—both-of whom discuss the Victorian emancipa- 
tion of their sex. But against this fact may be set 
the frequent appreciative mention, under many subject- 
headings, of a woman notable in Rationalism as in 
literature—George Eliot, ERNesT Carr. 


THE LAST STAND OF NATURAL THEOLOGY 


BEYOND REALISM AND IDEALISM. By Wilbur Marshall 
Urban. Allen & Unwin. 266 pp., including 2 pp. 
Index. 18s. 

Prot. Urban is well known tor his work on the philo- 

sophy of value, a field of philosophy more intensively 

cultivated in America than here. For a long time he 
has been interested in reconciling the Realist and 

Idealist points of view, and this book gives full 

expression to his thesis. He argues that the posing 

of this alternative, which marks the modern epoch in 
philosophy, begins not with Descartes, who remains in 
the Great Tradition, but with Locke, whose psycho- 
logical analysis of human knowledge both naturalized 
the mind and made the object of knowledge a problem. 
But claims on behalf of the mind and claims on behalt 
of the object are equally and chronically persistent, 
and, notwithstanding endless refutations, both sides 
remain unrefuted and irrefutable, technically because 
no appeal either to experience or to logic is possible in 
the nature of the case, and philosophically because 
there can be no tenable theory of knowledge without 

a minimum of both Idealism and Realism: in fact, 

a critical Idealism is only divided from a critical 

Realism by a word. So tar, so good. Far too much 

philosophic man-power has been wasted in_ this 

infinitely tiresome, if not wholly futile, war. 

But in the history of thought the epistemological 
issue is only a local skirmish, which Prof. Urban is 
anxious to settle in order to free philosophers for the 
main battle in which he is really interested, which 
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rages between the metaphysical Idealists who interpret 
the cosmos in terms of spirit and value, and the 
Naturalists who do not. He denounces the union 
between Realism and Naturalism as an unholy alliance, 
and he does not think any philosophical reconciliation 
is possible between Naturalism and metaphysical 
Idealism. He recognizes that there can be no return 
to the past in any of its philosophical forms, but he 
thinks the human spirit is probably doomed if it cannot 
recover for itself, in the Great Tradition, a philo- 
sophic faith in a world which has antecedent meaning 
and value, discovered and not created by man. 

Prof. Urban is a careful thinker, patiently attentive 
to other opinions and remarkably lucid and explicit 
in his exposition. His book is of the greatest interest 
and importance to the Rationalist and Humanist, who 
may gladly accept his special thesis but must totally 
reject the general thesis tor the sake of which it is 
written. If the drive of philosophy comes from meta- 
physical Idealism, and the fate, of the human enterprise 
is bound up with its success, the outlook is as gloomy 
as Prof. Urban fears. But the drive of philosophy is 
the recourse to reason, and the human enterprise is self- 
sustaining. Whether a spiritual interpretation of the 
universe is possible or not, there must be no concession 
to the claim that it is necessary to reason and the will 
to live well. That is to abandon Rationalism and 
Humanism for fideism. Indeed, it is the old natural 
theology without which Christian faith finds it hard to 
make terms with human culture. H. J. BLACKHAM. 


PHILOSOPHICAL THEISM 


THe Gass oF Vision: Bampton Lectures for 1948. 
By Austin Farrer, Doctor of Divinity and Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Dacre Press. 152 pp. 
12s. 6d. 

This is a learned work, but its style is rather heavy, 

as one would expect from lectures in the form of ser- 

mons, every one of which has to lead up to the 
invocation of the Trinity as an appropriate sermonic 
ending. The Theism it expounds is illusive and 
incoherent. God and his creatures have to be dis- 
tinguished. Otherwise the structure of Christian 
theology collapses. ‘* The centre called * 1” is not a 
centre at all when considered in relation to God, but 
more properly a point on the circumference of his 
action. An impartial view of the double fact of myself 
and God would simply be God's view, identified with 
him, operating from his centre.” This seems to merge 
man in God. We are modes of the divine existence, 

** operating from his centre.” But we go on to learn 

that this state of things is our “ goal,’ not our 

** starting-point.” The creaturely mind must start 

as a creaturely centre.” So God's view” of our 

relations with him pertains only to the future. Philo- 
sophical Theism is always striving to avoid Pantheism, 
but is doomed to practise on a metaphysical see-saw. 

The dogmas of Christianity, it is here argued, are 

not formulations of rigid fact, but possess the vivid- 

ness and fluidity that belong to poetry. As J. H. 

Newman held, we reach the truth through ‘* shadows 

and images.’ ‘* The images are supernaturally formed, 

and supernaturally made intelligible to faith.” What 
an assumption! The imagery under which God is 
presented in the Bible, the imagery of heaven and hell 

-surely our learned author knows that these are trace- 
able to extra-Biblical sources. Was the imagery of 
the religions of ancient Egypt and Babylon, of Zoro- 
astrianism, of Buddhism, of Hinduism, “ supernaturally 
formed *? And if not, why should we look beyond 
humanity for the imagery of Christianity and Judaism? 
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Poetic images assist us in our understanding of the 
world of sense and the world of human emotion. But 
do the images that constitute religious belief lead us 
beyond these worlds? We may compare dawn to a 
rose because we ate acquainted with both. But to 
what can we compare God’? God, in the history of 
human thought, is a kaleidoscopic complex of images, 
often nothing more. than a tissue of mutually annihilat- 
ing definitions. A. D. HOWELL SMITH. 


ROMAN DUSK—CHRISTIAN DAWN 


SONG OF A FALLING Worip. By Jack Lindsay. 
Andrew Dakers. 303 pp., including 18 pp. Notes. 
18s. 


The purpose and scope of this feat of dextrous scholar- 
ship are indicated by the sub-title: ** Culture during the. 
Break-up of the Roman Empire (4.p 350-600).”" That 
period, great as is its historical significance, has had 
scant attention from experts since Gibbon’s monumental 
(and fatiguing) Decline and Fall. Mr. Lindsay's work, 
devoted to the crucial years of that slow process ot 
interwoven breakdown and renewal, is sharply focused 
on contemporary poetry, less for its own sake than as 
indicative of the changing world it records—the collapse 
of an ancient empire founded on slave labour and 
rigid caste, the irruption of * barbarian ” hordes from 
Africa and the East fired with new hopes of freedom, 
and the ultimate emergence of Medieval Europe. 

This involved and complex story Mr. Lindsay traces 
in swift, bold strokes that disclose the roots of con- 
tinuity underlying the most revolutionary changes. 
* Christianity won,”’ he writes, ** because it embodied 
the deepest mass aspirations towards freedom and yet 

. was the best instrument for organizing a society 
in decay.” It is a paradox of history that of two 
irreconcilable concepts—Rome’s eternity and an 
approaching world-end—the latter should triumph in 
evolving a new social order. The explanation lies in 
the static ideals of the former and the dynamic force 
of the latter conception. 

In the Christian camp, heresies were rife from its 
earliest days, the ascetic ideal being a fiercely contested 
battle-ground. Bishop Bonosus, late in the fourth 
century A.D., incurred St. Jerome’s wrath by denying 
“the perpetual virginity of the Virgin.” The latter 
holy man singled out for his praises one Melania, who 
* avoided baths and unguents, and practised fasts and 
filthinesses **; and he ordained that mature girls must 
never bathe, lest they should ** see themselves naked.” 
In the gradual shaping of so tangled a skein into 
something resembling an ordered pattern, our author 
gives high praise to the subtle dialectic of St. Augustine. 
But it is significant that, thus early in Church history, 
he, Jerome, and Benedict, alike condemn the lusts and 
greed of monks and friars. 

This long, involved series of contests and com- 
promises, involving not only Italy and Gaul but North 
Africa, Spain, and Ireland, is graphically depicted by 
a method which is Mr. Lindsay’s own. His primary 
interest being (as the title indicates) the literature of the 
age, he appends to his sketch of the part played in 
each phase by its leading figures a translation, line for 
line, of typical contemporary verse: a labour of love 
and scholarship that is illuminating and often attrac- 
tive in its results. The outcome of the long, tangled 
controversy is illustrated, says our author, by an 
eighth-century ivory showing ‘* Christ on the Cross 
which is planted on Golgotha, below which, as in the 
hollow of the pagan Lupercal, stands the Wolf suckling 
the Twins . the foundation symbol of Rome.” 
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A serious flaw in the mechanism of the book is the 
absence of an index. Even the chapter headings give 
no paged reference to the poets whose works are 
quoted; and as no translation of any formal work by 
St. Augustine appears, the frequent allusions to that 
notable figure can be discovered only by scanning the 
pages. This fault should be rectified in any later 
edition, ERNEST CARR, 


RELIGIONS PAST AND PRESENT 


FORGOTTEN RELIGIONS: A Symposium. Edited by 
Virgilius Ferm. Philosophical Library, New York. 
xvi+392 pp., including 14 pp. Index. $7.50. 


There are few words more difficult to define than 
* religion,” and Prof. Ferm may be commended for 
his care in explaining the attitude that he and his con- 
tributors adopt. A religious person, as he sees him, 
is one who reaches out to the wider world, who appre- 
hends even when he cannot comprehend, and gains the 
experience that aspiration and striving give. Religious 
experience is not the same as a religion, however. 
* Religions are frozen habit-patterns of society “— 
codes of behaviour that are held to be favourable or 
the reverse. The approach, it will be seen, is by way 
of anthropology, and Prof. Ferm describes the book 
under review as “an attempt to bring together ex- 
pressions of the faiths of men who belong to civiliza- 
tions far remote from that of our own—to show some- 
thing of the splendour, the glory, and the grace of 
peoples who have preceded us and are now forgotten, 
together with some of those now living whose pathways 
are isolated from our own immediate traditions. Many 
of them show torth ideas and manners which may, in 
some respects, not only compare favourably with those 
of our own day but even surpass some of the twisted 
aberrations of our own cultural history.” The use of 
the contemptuous terms “ pagan” and heathen 
is rejected, since our own cultural history continues to 
contain * episodes of man’s inhumanity to man,” and 
the treatment is not patronizing but is marked by a 
sympathetic unfolding of the drama of long dead 
yesterdays. The “ torgotten religions *"—they are not 
really forgotten, of course, or they would not be 
appearing in this symposium—are those of ancient 
Egypt, Sumeria, Assyria-Babylonia, the Hittites, the 
Canaanites, ancient Greece, Mithraism and other 
faiths of ancient Persia, and the Norsemen, and there 
are chapters on some religions of our own day 

namely, those of the Australian Aborigines, the 
Eskimos, the Tibetans, and the Indians of North and 
South America. The contributors are eminent Ameri- 
can specialists for the most part, and much of the 
material is new and not generally available in this 
country. ROYSTON PIKE. 


SIMPLIFIED BIOLOGY 


Wuar ts Lite? By J. B. S. Haldane. 
Drummond. x + 261 pp. 6s. 


Lindsay 


When a person has attained eminence in a particular 
field of study anything he or she has to say regarding 
this field is bound to have a value. In this book 
Haldane betrays his political bias, however; but. since 
the fifty-one essays comprising the book were, for the 
most part, published originally in The Daily Worker, 
this is hardly surprising. Some readers may object to 
the repetitive criticism of Capitalism and the Western 
Democracies, or to the belittling of British science as 
compared with that of the Soviet Union, sometimes 
justified, sometimes not. Nevertheless, there is in the 
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book a lot of good reading, and the author has brought 
together a mass of interesting information. Having 
finished the book, one is left with a feeling that the title 
is inappropriate, for it is only in essay fourteen that the 
question—What is Life?—is dealt with directly, and the 
four pages devoted to its discussion lead us to the 
conclusion that we just do not know what life is. It 
is difficult to suggest an alternative title. ‘* This and 
that about life ’’ would more nearly describe the con- 
tents of the book, which is sub-divided into four 
sections: How We Work; Heredity and Environment: 
Science and Society; Science for Society. We begin 
with such essays as: ** Our Muscles,” ** The Economics 
of the Body,” ‘* How We Breathe,’ * Digestion,” 
Hormones,” ** Growth "—each a model in lucidity 
and compression. These lead on through a variety of 
subjects to the broader political issues. Obviously these 
essays were never intended for the erudite, though even 
they could profit from them, and they certainly fulfil 
their purpose in reducing to simple terms our present- 
day wealth of biological information. Two essays par- 
ticularly pleasing are “* Sex Education,” and “* Can 
Science Be Taught?” MAURICE BuRTON. 


POET OF REVERIE 


WALTER DE LA Mare: A Strupy or His Poerry. By 
Henry C. Duffin. Sidgwick and Jackson. 209 pp., 
including 2 pp. Bibliography and 5 pp. Index, with 
2 Plates. 8s. 6d. 

Among our living poets Mr. de la Mare holds a 

unique position. Shunning modernist fantasies 

of rhyme and metre, sensitive to Life’s overtones, and 
clothing his emotional reactions in delicately apt and 
musical utterance, he is pre-eminently the poet ot 
reverie and dream; and if in his verse the sadder notes 
prevail, it is surely because he is often oppressed by the 
discords Life forces upon the heart and mind of the 
idealist : — 

The discrepancy 

Between the vision and the reality. 

A poet so grave and finely alert seldom wins among 
contemporaries the recognition that is his due. Mr. 
Duftin’s Walter de la Mare is an eagerly appreciative 
study that should help to extend the circle (already 
large) of his subject’s admirers. His aim throughout 
has been twofold: to trace the central purpose animat- 
ing the poems, and to discuss the means by which that 
purpose has been attained. On the first issue he dis- 
cerningly quotes from A Dull Boy de la Mare’s con- 
ception of a poet's task: 

. « . a stubborn, desperate quest 
To conjure life, love, wonder into words. 


How that quest has been fulfilled must be gleaned from 
the poems themselves, that brood so often on the dark 
mysteries environing us. The Ghost is a typical in- 
stance. A _ bereft lover, roused at night by the voice 
he has loved so well, hears her lament : — 

I, who was beautiful, 

Beyond all dreams to restore, 

I, from the roots of the dark thorn am hither. 

And knock on the door. 


Hastily he unlocks, unbars: 
All the grey night 
In chaos of vacancy shone; 
Naught but vast Sorrow was there; 
The sweet cheat gone, 
To the verbal music of such poems the commentator 
devotes much careful analysis of stress and metre; and 
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he has a penetrant chapter on the theme evoking de la 
Mare’s gayest Muse-—-the poems of childhood. With 
all the poet’s wealth of experience, Mr. Duffin justly 
claims, *‘ he has been able to keep the priceless gift 
of a child’s feeling for life.” 

One criticism this reviewer is compelled to offer. 
The author, in his delight at the poet’s technique— 
his complete command of rhythmic form "’—is 
apt to disregard the far graver issue of purpose, of 
significance. Thus, one of de la Mare’s loveliest 
poems, The Tryst, depicts a lover craving some timeless 
shelter ‘“* where two might happy be—just you and I.” 
His appeal is met by a stern refusal: 

No, no . . . somewhere there Nothing is; and there 

lost Man 

Shall win what changeless vague of peace he can. 

On this grave utterance, melancholy as a tolling bell, 
Mr. Duffin’s comment is: ** This is interesting but 
unimportant. The poem was presented in the form ot 
a question . . . wsthetically any answer would have 
done.” I suggest that the actual answer is of vital 
import. The poem surges forward like a rising wave 

to be flung back by the rock of pitiless destiny. 

ERNEST Carr. 


AN AMERICAN , TRANSITION 


THE REFORMATION OF THE CHURCHES. By James H. 
Leuba. The Beacon Press, Boston, U.S.A. xiii 
219 pp., including 3 pp. Index. $2.75. 


This is the last of Prof. Leuba’s books on religion, 
and in many ways the most interesting. Well printed 
and attractive in format, it can be read almost before 
One is aware that it raises problems that are funda- 
mental to the future of religion and the reasoned atti- 
tude represented by Rationalism. Although concerned 
only with the American scene, all of the author’s main 
conclusions have a validity in our own country. 

Briefly, they are as follows. In view of the nature of 
human development, belief in a_ traditional God is 
being increasingly rejected. There remains, however, 
a hunger for some kind of spiritual life that present 
religious organizations have failed to satisfy, and that 
ethical and other societies have to a great extent taken 
their place, All this is presenied in the main body of 
the book, and is supported with a considerable amount 
of evidence, not forgetting a mass of statistics that are 
given a nine-page appendix of explanation, 

It is probably true that Prof. Leuba overstates his 
case when he describes this transition as ** an event of 
greater consequence than the Protestant Reformation.” 
He has also sadly misread his history. If this shift of 
opinion has reached the proportions he seems to think, 
it is merely an extension of the old system that began 
with the Reformation, and as such will be short-lived. 
His mistake is that he has apparently considered only 
the religious aspects of the Reformation, and ignored 
the political ones that have in our own time given rise 
to the phenomena of Communism and Fascism. It is 
out of the clash of these ideologies that the present 
somewhat vague “ crisis of spiritual values ~ will be 
resolved, and certainly not by a further dose of 
spiritual medicine, however skilfully served and 
disguised. 

There is in the book a good deal of pertinent and 
searching criticism of organized religion, and while 
having considerable sympathy for the ethical side 
of the argument, it is difficult to see anything so 
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personal developing in an age of increasing stan- 
dardization and fear. 

The fact that apologists ef organized religion are 
not prepared to face is that Christianity has long since 
lost whatever force it may have had, and, with the 
exception of political Catholicism, is a complete 
nonentity. Some substitute will have to be found for 
it; but while agreeing with some part of Prof. Leuba’s 
book, it is with a little regret that I conclude that such 
an American transition as he has outlined is hardly 
likely to succeed, because the foundations upon which 
it is built have fallen away, just like the congregations 
of so many churches. Vicror E. NEUBURG. 


Short Notices 


SyMBOLS, SEX, AND THE STARS IN POPULAR BELIEFS. 
By Ernest Busenbark. Truthseeker Co., New York. 
396 pp., including 14 pp. Index. (Illus.) $5.00, 

The research work involved in tracing to their begin- 

nings the beliefs and superstitions embodied in the 

various religions and religious philosophies has been 
enormous, and has resulted in a correspondingly vast 
literature on the subject. This literature, however, is 
for the most part the work of scholars and specialists 
in their various fields, and any worthwhile acquaintance 
with the knowledge accumulated would thus entail the 
reading of hundreds of books which are, highly tech- 
nical, and many of which are rare and obtainable, in 
the United States, only from a few of the big libraries. 

There was therefore a need for a book suitable for the 

general reader. Mr. Busenbark meets that need with 

the present volume. He has written what he quite 
legimately describes as ‘‘ a condensed, non-technical 
work, which will give the reader a broad, panoramic 
picture of the ancient customs and beliefs from which 
our principal beliefs, religious and otherwise, were 
developed.” This book is the product of many years 
of study and the ground covered is extensive. The 
subjects dealt with include sun and moon worship, 
the solar and lunar myths and cults, sun and moon 
worship among the Jews, sun gods, death and rebirth 
of the sun god, sex symbolism (to which the author 
devotes eight of his twenty-three chapters), the sym- 
bolic meaning of numbers, astrology, the ages of the 
gods, the pagan worship of triads of gods, and the 
evolution of the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. 

The book is attractively produced and contains 8&8 
plates and over 300 diagrams and illustrations. 


Art AND Science. By Adrian Stokes. Faber and 
Faber. 73 pp.+3 pp. Index, and 24 pp. half-tone 
illustrations. 15s. 

In an age when artists were painters, architects, 

musicians, engineers, and philosophers it is not sur- 

prising to find that some of them had great inductive 
originality of mind, and that by the application of 
reason in the pursuit of their practices they could see th: 
possibilities of artistic progress by regarding art more 
or less as a science. The author has selected three ot 
these outstanding exponents of the scientific attitude 
as the subject of his essays. They are Alberti and 
Piero della Francesca, who saw the significance of the 
newly introduced geometric perspective as affecting 
planes, tonal values, and structure; and Giorgione, who, 
in addition, perceived the advantages of working in oils 
instead of tempera. Mr. Adrian Stokes shows that 
these innovators were much greater men and that they 
contributed more to the evolution of art than is gener- 
ally thought. He writes at times rather elusively, but 
he has given us valuable studies that should be appre- 
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ciated by all those who have an intelligent interest in 
the science and practice of art. The full-page illus- 
trations of pictures, and the author’s comments on their 
constructional features, are excellent. 


Is THE BIBLE INSPIRED? By John Burnaby, Fellow and 
Lecturer in Theology of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Duckworth. 129 pages. 6s. 

This little book reinterprets the dogma of the inspira- 
tion of the Bible along mildly modernistic lines. Like 
most Protestants of any pretence to culture, the author 
discards the idea of verbal inspiration, and freely 
admits that there are errors of fact and moral imper- 
fections in the books of the two Canons. The Higher 
Criticism is accepted within the limits that allow 
adhesion to the essentials of orthodoxy. A useful sur- 
vey is made of the history of the dogma of inspiration. 
Other religions, the author holds, do not lack inspira- 
tion of a kind. But that of the Bible is unique. ‘* The 
inspired man is the Spirit’s instrument in the creation 
of the Communion of Souls’; but there are degrees 
of response to the presence of the Spirit in those he 
seeks to control. 

The Bible is unique, although some non-Biblical 
writers and teachers have been more inspired than some 
who have penned the sacred pages; it is unique because 
it is a faithful record of God’s revelation, imperfectly 
apprehended in Judaism but perfectly in Christianity 
a revelation guaranteed by miracles, of which the 
Incarnation is the greatest. 


EXISTENTIALISM, MARXISM, AND ANARCHISM. By Her- 

bert Read. Freedom Press. 56 pp. 3s. 6d. 
The lively and sensitive intelligence of Herbert Read 
rushes through sober philosophical appraisals with a 
rather wilful eclecticism, to furnish forth and proclaim 
his own gospel of regeneration. Effectively, he is a 
modern Epicurus turned against superstition and 
against society, seeking through mutual aid and by 
education through art (instead of the epicurean science) 
to establish again a foundation for good living. These 
are notes, prompted by this and that, on his persistent 
theme: ‘* Freedom is the will to be responsible for 
oneself.” If the title is ignored, there are plenty of 
good things here, from an uncommon mind, worth 
attention. 


MessaGE TO HuMANity. By Swami Baulananda. The 
Poverty Relief Service, Madras, India. 84 pp. 
Two plates. 

It is easier to reject a book of .this nature than to 

discuss it, and here lies a challenge that is probably 

unintentional. Rationalists will find much to disagree 
with, and be angry with a good deal that is compre- 
hensible only to mystics. None can doubt the sincerity 
of the author, yet few will agree with his proposal for 

a co-ordinated effort of * the best hearts "whatever 

this may mean. 


THe House OF WINE (MADHUSHALA). By Harivanshrat 
Bachchan; translated by Marjorie Boulton, M.A.., 
B.Litt. (Oxon.), and Ram Swaroop Vyas, with a 
Foreword by Jawalarlal Nehru. Fortune Press. 
46 pp. including notes. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 

A translation of a poem by a leading Hindu poct, 
which G. P. Johari describes as embodying the poet's 
entire philosophy——* the passionate yearning of the 
soul for beauty ending only in frustration, the pathetic 
scarcity and transience, of Beauty in the world, the 
agony of disillusionment, the inevitability of Death, 
and a Stoic acceptance of fatalism as the only armour 
for the soul.” 
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Correspondence 


LORD CHORLEY’S SPEAKING FRANKLY” 

1 am glad that my friend Mr. Gowans Whyte has 
expressed himself so frankly about my article. We 
have had more than one discussion on this matter, and 
are much more in agreement than would appear from 
his letter, which is naturally taken up with our points 
of difference. Moreover, he reads into my words a 
criticism of the R.P.A. which is not there: was he 
shaping the cap to fit? So far from criticizing the 
R.P.A., I said that it had been doing admirable work, 
but that I felt that the time had come for it to go 
ahead on new lines, without, of course, abandoning the 
fruitful lines of the past. And I am naturally interested 
to gather from the current number of the Literary 
Guide, under “* Notes and News,” that this is, generally 
speaking, the view of * the under forties ** who have 
submitted essays for the competition. 

I trust that Mr. Gowans Whyte’s letter is not intended 
as a declaration of policy by the R.P.A., for if it does 
not go forward it will go back. He does, of course, 
speak with great authority in a movement which he 
has served so well, but I think he should realize that 
there is a great weight of opinion on the other side. 
After all, we are living in a democracy, not under the. 
Roman or under the Communist Church. 

I, of course, entirely agree with all that he says 
about the evils that have been wrought in the name. 
of religion, and he is a little unfair in accusing me 
of ignoring this aspect of the matter. I did in fact 


refer to it, and it was only lack of space which pre- 


vented elaboration. On the other hand, religion has 
been a civilizing and a stabilizing force in society. It 
is not easy to strike a balance between the good and 
the evil which have been done in its name, but, on 
the whole, I think that the balance is on the credit side. 
One might as well condemn our legal system because. 
in the past it has been evil and oppressive and even 
today has its evil side. Law and _ religion are 
tremendous forces for human advance—or retrogre:s‘on. 
They will always be with us, and our job is to ensure 
that they are * recreated on a higher level “* so as to 
ensure advance and prevent retrogression. 

Now I admit that if religion were essentially con- 
cerned with the so-called supernatural this attempt 
would fail, and the future would be, dark indeed. But 
a large part of my argument was taken up with an 
attempt to prove that originally religion was not super- 
natural but had come into existence as a means of 
obtaining social solidarity. What we must do is to 
get it back on to its original and surer foundation. 
Ethical humanism seems to me the nearest we have so 
far got to achieving this purpose in the terms required 
by modern society. It is comparatively a new growth 
and still far from perfect. Those who are working to 
improve it are relatively few in number and have 
limited resources. I realize only too well the “* uphill 
task *’ in which they are engaged, and that is why I 
would like to see a much closer co-operation with the, 
R.P.A., and I have no doubt that given goodwill a 
small joint committee could quickly work out ways 
and means. 

In conclusion, may I say that I think that Mr. 
Gowans Whyte has put his finger on the real difference 
between us in his final paragraph. He thinks that a 
* mental attitude “ is sufficient; | think that, while it is 
a basis on which we must build, it is not enough. The 


early successes of the Rationalist movement were not 
achieved by anything so negative as a “ mental atti- 
tude,’ but by a burning determination to remove the 
evil of an obscurantist religion and an intense faith that 
truth will triumph. It was certainly a *‘ discovered 
truth ’’ that the leaders believed in, if only because 
there is no such thing as a “ revealed truth,” but what 
carried them forward was their emotional faith. The 
last sentences of Mr. Gowans Whyte’s letter show that 
he holds this faith himself, so that | am still not with- 
out hope that he will decide eventually to throw the 
weight of his great authority in the R.P.A. on the side 
of progress. CHORLEY. 
Stanmore. 


In his reply to Lord Chorley Mr. Adam Gowans Whyte 
referred to his own writings. As doubtless modesty 
precluded more than a casual allusion to them, | 
should like to draw attention to his pamphlet in the 
Thinker’s Forum Series, Why. Worry About Religion? 
which seems to me the complete answer to those who 
think that the Rationalist Movement has reached the 
stage at which the critical assault upon organized 
religion and religious dogma is no longer of vital 
importance, and that therefore, in order to enlist the 
sympathy and support of the younger generation, this 
destructive work should cease to be the main function 
of the R.P.A. 

Mr. Whyte’s survey of the religious situation today 
disposes so effectively of this argument that if his 
pamphlet fails to convince those young people, whose 
support we should certainly welcome, that the ** present- 
day controversy between the Rationalist and the 
religious *’ is very far from being a “ sham fight,” then 
nothing will convince them, and we must carry on our 
work without them. 

1 do not think Lord Chorley regards the con- 
flict between Rationalism and organized religion as a 
‘““ sham fight,” but he does think that the Rationalist 
Movement has come to a “ parting of the ways.’ He 
deprecates the attitude of * antipathy to all religion ” 
as “ frustrating,” and pleads for a religious concep- 
tion at a higher level—a different set of beliefs that 
all educated men will accept. 

The task of formulating a set of religious beliefs 
acceptable even to all those educated people who have 
rejected orthodox religious creeds would indeed be 
difficult enough, and fortunately the R.P.A. is under 
no obligation to embark upon it. But though it is not 
the purpose, I ‘suggest, of the Rationalist Movement 
to ‘re-create the religious spirit,’ it is not true that 
Rationalism is necessarily hostile to any and every form 
of religious belief. Many of the great Rationalists of 
the, past, whose works the Association has done so 
much to popularize, were by no means hostile to 
religion in the broad sense, or even to the ‘ super- 
natural.” Paine believed in God. Mill, the saint 
of Rationalism,’ was a Theist of sorts. And Herbert 
Spencer may be said to have at least paid his respects 
to the unknowable Something behind the world we 
experience. 

Nearer to the present time, is Charles E. Hooper, 
poet and philosopher, ethicist and humanist, and one 
of the founders of the R.P.A. and its first secretary, 
who rejected Materialism, believed in Freewill, and 
was a Dualist. And so far as the leading Rationalists 
of today are concerned, it would surely be impossible 
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to form a loftier conception of religion than that 
which one of the most prominent and distinguished of 
them has supplied in outline for the benefit of those 
who feel the need of a religion. A_ religion,” 
he writes, * ought to give them a picture of the world 
and of man’s place in it, an ideal of conduct, and an 
urge to seek the ideal. Expressed in more pompous 
language, a religion provides a cosmogony, a morality, 
and an inspiration.” 

Some of your readers, including, perhaps, Lord 
Chorley himself, may be surprised to learn that the 
leading Rationalist here quoted is Adam Gowans 
Whyte! F. C. CaTTeLL. 


Bromley, Kent. 


A PLEA FOR CO-OPERATION 

As secretary of the South Place Ethical Society and a 
member of the R.P.A., I have read with exceptional 
interest the references in your columns to the possibility 
of closer contact between Ethical and Rationalist 
organizations. Practical ways and means of even more 
eflective co-operation than exists at present deserve 
careful consideration at the appropriate level. The 
cautious move of the Roman Catholic Church towards 
a Christian United Front should make us look to our 
own resources. No doubt this move is mainly due to 
fear of Communism, but it will indirectly strengthen 
the powerful attack that has been waged in recent 
years against our own position. In order to meet it, 
1, personally, feel that we should try to frame a 
common policy and repair some of the weaknesses 
which our opponents have exposed. One step in the’ 
right direction is the July Conference. which the Ethical 
Union is sponsoring in the hope of ultimately working 
out a constructive programme to serve as a rallying- 
point for Humanists. | understand that another Con- 
ference may be held in Holland next year—-a country 
in which Humanism has made remarkable progress 
since the war. I sincerely hope that, in enterprises such 
as these, members of the Ethical and Rationalist move- 
ments will come together and sink minor differences. 
We shall not swell our ranks—still less attract the 
younger generation—if we remain aloof from problems 
that haunt the modern mind. Mere abstract definitions 
of our aims no longer serve; otherwise many people 
able to assent to them would already be inside, instead 
outside, the movement. 

Whether Humanism is a religion seems ‘Oo me a 
purely verbal question. On a wide definition, an 
Ethical Society is certainly a religious body; on a 
narrow definition, it is not, because it makes no claim 
to possess revealed truth. Its religion consists in what 
it does, rather than in what it believes. Rationalists (iike 
myself) who regard scientific method as the only 
dependable source of knowledge are still faced with 
the problem of how that knowledge should be em- 
ployed; and that, of course, is the problem that so 
deeply disturbs people to-day. 1 feel that unless we 
seize every Opportunity to work out a solution within 
what may be broadly called the Humanist tradition, 
we shall hardly be able to complain if the world of 
to-day dismisses us impatiently as bemedalled veterans 
of an intellectual Crimea, living on memories of battles 
long ago. Hector HawTon. 


Littlehampton. 


HERBERT SPENCER: AN APPRECIATION 
Mr. Pike’s “ What of Spencer After Fifty Years?" in 
January's Literary Guide does scant justice—-to say 
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the least. -to the memory of one of the greatest thinkers 


of the nineteenth century, if not of all time. For it 
must be admitted that he in his lite-long search for 
Truth established on a firm basis the theory of Evolu- 
tion in lieu of that of Special Creation, and for that 
alone should be held in the highest esteem by all true 
Rationalists. What Darwin did for the Organic, 
Spencer did for the Cosmic Whole. He embraced in 
one vast sweep the evolution of the entire universe and 
all therein, from the atom to the solar system, galaxies, 
and sidereal systems. Mr. Pike informs us that some 
thirty years ago he read Spencer’s Study of Sociology, 
at which time he had never heard of him or his works. 
From this book he learnt a great deal and later makes 
reference to Social Statics, Education, various Essays, 
and the Autobiography, none of which form part of 
Spencer’s Synthetic Philosophy. Wad he read First 
Principles, Volume 1 of his great life-work, to say 
nothing of the other volumes (‘‘ massive treatises, the 
product of a massive intelligence “’), he would surely 
have told us. He seems content to quote the more or 
less antagonistic opinions of others, such as the Very 
Reverend the Dean of Westminster, Prof. Joad, and 
Mrs. Webb, but altogether omits the opinions of such 
men as Prof. Duncan, Leonard Courtney, John Morley, 
and many others, who thought Spencer “ one of the 
greatest thinkers of this or any age. In passing | 
must correct one mis-statement of Mr. Pike’s. The 
Dean was never asked permission for Spencer's burial 
in Westminster Abbey, but merely for the erection of 
a memorial therein, which the Dean refused to grant, 
despite a petition signed by some, sixty of the most 
eminent men of the day (including even some clergy- 
men). Spencer had no wish to be interred in the 
Abbey; he had prepared a sarcophagus for receipt of 
his ashes in Highgate Cemetery, where they were duly 
placed. 

And so, for Mr. Pike, Spencer’s works only 
“accumulate dust on library shelves,” along with 
Burke and Bolinbroke (see page 19 of the January 
Literary Guide). And. perhaps some five hundred 
years hence a Maori or American (like Mr. Merrill) 
will take down Spencer’s Synthetic Philosophy and find 
that of all the nineteenth- twentieth-century 
Rationalists and Evolutionists ** he was the most far- 
seeing and comprehensive of them all.” 

1 personally agree with Prof. Duncan that 
Spencer’s reputation as a thinker and_ philosopher 
* may be left with confidence to posterity and * that 
We are as yet too near him to form a true estimate of 
his greatness.” A. Horton. 


Queensland, Australia, 


THE DEMARCATION OF SPECIES 


I HAVE read with great interest Mr. A. D. Howell 
Smith’s monumental work, Thou Art Peter. On page 
76 of that work | find this statement: ‘* There are in 
nature no fixable boundaries between species, and in 
the view of a consistent evolutionist the simultaneous 
reconstitution of all the fauna and flora that have. lived 
on our planet, could such a thing happen, would 
destroy the possibility of demarcating species from 
species.” 

The views of some of our leading biologists or 
geneticists as to how far this statement conforms with 
modern ideas on the origin of species would be of 
interest to one, and perhaps more than one, of your 
readers. A. H. Crook. 


Chiswick. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


1s. extra. 
to should be addressed to The 
and 6 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, London, E 


MISCELLANEOUS 
ALEXANDER technique. Instruction by 
years’ experience) in the method described 
Alexander in his book The Use of the Self. pm 4 Marjory "Barlow, 
3/B Albert Court, S.W.7 (behind Albert Hall). Kensington 38: 


TYPEWRITING. An R.P.A. member would be pleased to under- 

take copying of any description. Work executed neatly and 

Terms Apply F. P., 53 Oxford Road, 
Surrey 


ITALIAN schoolmaster i London June/July would like to 
meet students int phy, languages, philately.— 
Box No. 189. 


OIL portraits by R.A. —- from sitting or photograph. 
Reasonable fees.—Box No. 173. 


** HUMANIST Thought and Action” is the topic of the Ethical 
Union Summer School, July 22-29, The Manor House, Bewdley- 
on-Severn. Inclusive cost £4 14s. 6d., single rooms £5 5s. Apply 
to the Ethical Union, 4a Inverness Place, Queensway, London, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
ARMY officer, young, smal] disablement but mentally energetic, 
available June. Special interests welfare work, horses, driving, 
anything with reasonable salary considered.—Box 
No. 182. 


BOOKS WANTEDZANDEZFOR SALE 
WANTED.—What is Man, by Mark Twain (Thinker’s Library).— 
Box No. 195. 


WANTED. a Butler’s Erewhon Revisited, Life and Habit, 
D. V. Davies, Hitaberees Hotel, Cheltenham Spa. 


IF it’s in print we can supply it. Save time, trouble, and temper 


simply ad sending a note of your book-wants to the Watts Direct 
k ly ane 5 and 6 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, 
Lenten, C4 


WANTED.—Die 
K. Belar (Berlin, 1928) ; 
by Count de Valencia de Don Juan (Valencia).— Box 


“« BEAUTIFUL descriptive passages of an Arcadian existence,” 
** He moves the reader’s heart,” say the reviewers ¢! Eden Phill- 

tts’s narrative poem of the Dartmoor country, The Enchanted 
Wood Cloth 58., by post 5s. 3d., Watts & Co. 


PERSONAL 


Readers who desire to meet, or to correspond with, 
other readers in their districts are invited to send their 
names and addresses for insertion under this heading to 
“* Personal,” “‘ The Literary Guide,” 5 and 6 Johnson's 
Court, London, E.C.4._ The charge is 3d. per word. 
RETIRED teacher (lady) wishes correspondents in B.W.I., New 


Zealand, Australia——Mrs. Baker, Banyan Beach, Brighton, 
Barbadoes. 


LONE young Rationalist among Fundamentalists desires contact 
with fellow “eccentrics.’—W. Hope, 28 Shinwell Crescent, 
Thornley, Durham. 


SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY. Conway Hall, Red 
Lion Sunere, W.C. 1. Sunday Meetings, 11 a.m. Admission 
Free. 7—Dr. urton, D-Sc.:  “ Biolo and 
. K. : “The Dilemmas 
21—Archibald Robertson, M.A.: “The Ethics 

sm." ad 28—Whitsun: no 


UNITARIAN BELIEFS 
Pamphlets and information on receipt of stamp 
Rev. Helen L. Phillips, 14 Gordon Square, London, W.C.! 


A Short History of 


SEX 
WORSHIP 


H. CUTNER 


Much previously inaccessible 
information is here gathered 
together with the whole histori- 
cal record of one of the strangest 
and most fascinating of all 
superstitions, 


New Impression 


Cloth, 5s. net, by post 5s. 4d. 
Paper cover, 2s. 6d. net, 
by post 2s, 9d. 


C. A, Watts & Co, Lid. 


CHARLES DUFF 


This 
Human 
Nature 


The far-reaching implications 
of the Hydrogen bomb and other 
atomic weapons are dealt with 
in the definitive edition of this 
arresting study of sophistication 
and change in human nature 
through the ages. 


Thinker’s Library, 3s. 6d. net, 
by post 3s. 10d. 


C. A. WATTS & CO. LTD. 
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